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On Thursday the Pall Mail 
Gazette published a_ sensational 
announcement to the effect that 
Turkey had concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Russia. We publish on 
another page a letter from our correspondent at 
Constantinople, written five days before the appear- 
ance of the telegram in the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
fully confirms the announcement. Our correspondent 
does not, indeed, assert that “such a treaty actually 
exists on paper,’ but he declares that it is a fact. 
Readers of THE SPEAKER must long ago have satisfied 
themselves as to the absolute accuracy of the informa- 
tion with which our correspondent has supplied us 
regarding Armenian affairs. He has been before the 
daily papers and long before the Embassies in furnish- 
ing information of what was happening in Turkey. 
He may be absolutely trusted now. His letter, the im- 
portance of which can hardly be exaggerated, speaks 
for itself. It is a terrible indictment of the Great 
Powers. That Russia has been the chief obstacle 
to any effective intervention on behalf of the 
martyred Armenian nation is only too clear. Our 
correspondent believes that Germany has been 
the accomplice of Russia, though upon this 
point we must in fairness state that some other 
authorities differ from him. France has been 
& mere tool in the hands of Russia. Great Britain, 
though she has been inspired by the best intentions, 
has failed lamentably and miserably to do her duty, 
and she is now reaping her reward ; for the Russo- 
Turkish agreement, in whatever light it may be 
regarded upon its merits, is the heaviest blow the 
prestige of this country has ever received. There is 
no need to discuss here all that is involved in a 
revival of the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi. That isa 
matter demanding more serious consideration than 
can be given to it at this moment. But the broad 
fact remains that our desertion of the Armenians 
has unquestionably brought upon us our greatest 
national humiliation. And all might have been 
avoided if, four months ago, Lord Salisbury had 
shown that he was iron and not a lath. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE whole week has been saddened for the people 
of Great Britain by the unexpected bereavement 
Which has fallen upon the Queen and her youngest 
daughter. When Prince Henry of Battenberg 
joined the expedition to Ashanti, people under- 
stood that a man who came of a warlike race, 
and who was the brother of one of the bravest 
Soldiers of modern times, was naturally anxious 





by his adopted country. It is sad to think that 
he, and almost he alone, should have fallen a victim 
to the expedition against King Prempeh. Whether 
that expedition should ever have taken place 
is not a matter to be discussed in connection 
with the incident of Prince Henry’s death. 
Of the Prince himself it can only be said that he 
died in the service of the country in which he had 
made his home, and of the Queen whose daughter he 
had married. Death could hardly come more hap- 
pily to any man of his race than in such a fashion. 
But the people of the Queen’s Empire will mourn for 
a life that has been cut short so suddenly, and will 
feel for the Queen and her bereaved daughter a deep 
and universal sympathy. 





AparT from the shadow cast upon the week by 
this melancholy event, we have to report a distinct 
improvement in the position of the nation. There 
has been a marked subsidence of the anti-English 
agitation in Germany, and the Jubilee of the Empire, 
which it was feared might be seized by the Emperor 
as an occasion for a warlike speech, has passed off 
without any demonstration of the Imperial ill- 
will. In the United States the attempts of Senator 
Davis to give an absurd extension to the Monroe 
doctrine have been received by the public in such a 
manner as to prove that the flame of Jingoism is 
now burning low; and there seems every reason to 
believe that even at the White House conciliatory 
sentiments now prevail. The settlement of the 
question of the Mekong with France—though it 
was really accomplished before the recent troubles 
with Germany — has brought about a sensible 
amelioration in the relations of Great Britain with 
her nearest Continental neighbour. Upon the whole, 
it must be said that the alarms of the past month 
are subsiding. At the same time, it is obvious that 
they have made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the British people, and have modified the political 
position in many important particulars. 


WE wish that we could offer unreserved con- 
gratulations to Mr. Chamberlain upon his speech at 
the dinner to Lord Lamington last Tuesday. He 
has done exceedingly well in connection with the 
recent crisis in the Transvaal, and he is undoubtedly 
entitled to credit for his action in that matter. Nor 
are we disposed to quarrel with him because of the 
tone he has seen fit to take in his references to 
that Colonial Empire of which he is for the 
moment the chief representative in the Govern- 
ment. But we must confess that his speech on 
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Tuesday night was rather too theatrical, rather 
too much in the nature of an appeal to the 
god , to please those Englishmen who are accus- 
tomed to associate strong language with weak 
action. There was, too, a touch of the music-hall 
Jingo in some of his sentences that was not com- 
patible with the dignity of a Secretary of State. 
We are all of one mind in our determination to 
resist any encroachments upon our rights, either by 
Germany or any other Power; but was it absolutely 
necessary for Mr. Chamberlain, after describing 
Queensland as “an infant colony,” to add these 
words: “Queensland has an area which—shall I 
say—is three times greater than the German 
Empire”? We confess this illustration, which must 
be naturally offensive to the feelings of Germans, 
smacks rather of the provincial Jingo than of the 
Imperial statesman. 


THE rapid mobilisation of the flying squadron 
and its despatch to sea furnished Mr. Goschen with 
a text of which he made good use in his speech at 
East Grinstead on Tuesday. The speech, whilst 
free from the blemishes of taste which marked Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech the same evening, was just 
as strongly Imperialist in tone. It was natural that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should feel just 
pride in a naval achievement which would have 
been possible to no other country in the world; and 
he only did his duty in dwelling upon those im- 
provements in our system of naval organisation 
which enabled that achievement to be accom- 
plished. The world does not know all that is 
involved in the sudden mobilisation of a powerful 
squadron. If that process had occupied months, 
instead of one short week, it would hardly have 
surprised observers abroad who knew something of 
its difficulty, but who did not know how enormously 
our naval administration has been improved in recent 
years. As it is, we have set before our rivals abroad 
an example which they will find it difficult to follow, 
and have shown that it is not merely in the number 
of our ships that our resources are infinitely superior 
to those of other countries. Mr. Goschen acknow- 
ledged the services which the late Board of <Ad- 
miralty rendered to the Navy. Everybody seems 
ready to acknowledge those services now; it is a 
pity that the country did not remember them last 
July. 


Mr. Bryce’s speech at Aberdeen was exceedingly 
welcome for more than one reason. The silence of 
Liberal statesmen, though it can be justified by the 
condition of public affairs, was becoming rather too 
marked, and it is a relief that it should have been 
broken by the voice of so capable and courageous a 
man as Mr. Bryce. Moreover, Mr. Bryce has at 
least two special claims to a hearing in the present 
crisis. He has just returned from the Transvaal, 
where he must have had special opportunities of 
acquainting himself with the condition of things 
there; and he is of all living Englishmen—except, 
possibly, Mr. Gladstone—the man whose opinions 
are held in the greatest respect in the United 
States. Both on the Transvaal and the Venezuelan 
Questions Mr. Bryce gave a general support to the 
policy of the Government, thus affording further 
proof, if any were needed, of the unity of the nation 
when the national interests are concerned. But on 
both questions he demanded fuller information 
than we possess at present before pronouncing a 
final judgment on the point at issue. There were 
some significant sentences in his references to the 
Transvaal, which suggest that as yet we are 
far from understanding the true history of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid. But whether he spoke upon South 
Africa, America, or Armenia, Mr. Bryce spoke 
always as a statesman, and his sober utterances 
contrast favourably with the florid Jingoism of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 





ANOTHER advance, though only partial ang 
tentative, has been made towards the extinction 
of Liberal Unionism. The guests who had 
been invited by Mr. Richard Chamberlain to 
meet Lord James of Hereford at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Thursday evening must have felt, 
as the latter read the opening sentences of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s letter, as if they had beep 
bidden unawares to the funeral feast of their creed, 
The Duke told them that none of their leaders cop. 
sidered a separate organisation to be necessary any 
longer for the assertion of it; and recommended 
that amalgamation should take place in the con- 
stituencies wherever it should be found prac. 
ticable. But in many cases, he went on to say, 
it would be desirable to maintain the separa- 
tion for fear that, in the present quiescence of 
the Home Rule agitation and of Little Eng. 
landism, some of the Liberal Unionists who are 
still strong Liberals might be inclined to return to 
their own party rather than accept absorption by 
Conservatism. Moreover, such an _ organisation 
might be a refuge for future Liberal secessionists, 
Liberals, we expect, will not care much which 
course is adopted, though it may be noted that 
the continued existence of Liberal Unionism 
still provides a refuge for those old Radicals 
and Nonconformists who cannot accept Home 
Rule and yet assuredly could not stand a 
closer association with the denominationalists and 
the supporters of the liquor trade. But how long 
will such Liberalism as they still retain endure even 
such association with these Tory elements as now 
exists? And how long—to quote the description 
once given by a Conservative M.P. in the Times— 
will they accept the position of the governess at a 
garden-party, which is all that they can have in 
most Tory constituencies ? 


THE first of the pending bye-elections, that in 
North Belfast, was decided on Wednesday by the 
return of Sir James Haslett, the orthodox Conser- 
vative candidate, by a majority of 161 over Mr. 
Adam Turner, the “ Independent” (3,595 to 3,454). 
We rather regret the result, as Mr. Turner, judging 
from some of his speeches, would have proved an 
interesting and original variant from the usual Irish 
Tory types. For the Montrose Burghs no Labour 
candidate has yet been found; in Southampton Mr. 
Macdonald has been induced to retire in favour of 
Sir Francis Evans, and the Socialist candidate does 
not count. In Lichfield, where the Liberal candidate 
is not yet announced, there are good reasons for 
Liberal optimism. But the chief interest just now 
is in the London elections—in Brixton on Tuesday 
and South St. Pancras on Thursday next. In spite 
of an unfortunate difficulty with the ultra-Temper- 
ance party in the former—they are naturally more 
extreme in a constituency which has been so asso- 
ciated with the trade—the struggle is keen and 
will be interesting. In South St. Pancras, Mr. 
R. A. Germaine having in a very creditable 
manner refused to stand, the Liberal Unionists 
remain in possession; but the fight will be 
severe. In each case the Liberals have the best 
candidate—Mr. Jessel in particular having admittedly 
much to learn in elementary politics—but we do not 
suppose that makes any difference to the lower-class 
Tory and Unionist vote. Until continuation schools 
are better established, there really ought to be plenty 
of contested bye-elections for the political education 
of our adversaries. 





THE immediate close of the Shipbuilding Strike 
seems, as we go to press, to be assured. The 
peremptory intervention of the Amalgamated 
Engineers—belying the explanations of their aims 
given by their bitterer opponents at an earlier 
stage of the struggle—seems certain to coD- 
vert the Belfast irreconcilables to acceptance of 
the modified terms recently arranged. So ends 
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a struggle which (like all civil strife, according to 
Aristotle) had arisen out of small occasions, but 
was concerned with great issues. Indeed, it had 
opened up several most difficult and dangerous 
questions between Capital and Labour, and had gone 
far to imperil our national sense of safety at a very 
critical time. Now, at any rate, we trust it is over. 


THE settlement of the Mekong 
Question will probably be regarded 
by most Liberals, on grounds of 
general policy, with a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion, not unmingled with amusement at the way in 
which Lord Salisbury has sacrificed to the solid and 
immediate needs of commerce and peace those 
shadowy and remote territorial advantages which 
have been so strenuously upheld by some of our 
Oriental experts and colonial enthusiasts. The 
settlement arranges for a joint boundary commission 
in the Niger territories and for negotiation as to 
our relations with Tunis, the subject-ally of France. 
In Indo-China it gives way in every respect to 
the French claims along the River Mekong in 
order to promote the growth of commerce along 
the valley of the Menam. In the interest of that 
growth the independence and integrity of Siam as 
it now stands are guaranteed from either English or 
French interference. Neither nation is to seek any 
commercial advantage in that country which is not 
to be shared by the other, and such advantages as 
each has already secured in Yunnan and Szechuen 
are to be made common to both. We do not yet 
know if these concessions to France are motived by 
geographical considerations, or common-sense, or a 
desire to lessen the hostility of that Power in more 
important parts of the world than the upper valley 
of the Mekong. To us the immediate commercial 
advantage of free trade in Siam—which is an ad- 
vantage to England most of all—seems infinitely to 
outweigh the hypothetical blocking in the future of 
a hypothetical trade-route from Burmah into South- 
Western China and to the upper waters of the 
Yangtse Kiang. 


ABROAD. 





But it is amusing to note the chagrin of the 
Conservative and Unionist Press at Lord Salisbury’s 
surrender of territory which has not only been 
claimed by England, but actually occupied by 
English troops. They cannot say much against a 
statesman whose wisdom and diplomatic ability 
they are accustomed to regard as superhuman; but 
they grumble, nevertheless. How they would have 
howled if Lord Rosebery had “surrendered ” Mong- 
sin and Kien-Kheng, and a group of islands in the 
river, and even a belt of territory on the right 
bank! The country would have resounded with 
denunciations and references to Majuba Hill. After 
all, when diplomatic bargaining is to be done, there 
are some advantages in having a Government before 
whom the Jingoes must hold their tongues. But we 
wonder how Mr. Carzon feels about the settlement. 





As we write, the situation of the beleaguered 
Italians and their native allies at Makallé seems abso- 
lutely desperate. The water-supply cannot be 
secured ; the beasts of burden have long ago been 
driven out to fall into the hands of the enemy; and 
the end seems only a question of a few days unless 
General Baratieri comes to the rescue and succeeds, 
In the face of vastly superior numbers, in raising 
the siege. Last week the Emperor Menelik announced 
his willingness to treat for peace, on the ground of 
dissensions in his camp. Negotiations are apparently 
proceeding, but it is not clear how far they 
affect the general situation, or whether only an 
armistice is in question. No praise can be too 
high for the besieged Italian forces; but it seems 
very doubtful if General Baratieri can do much 
cr act speedily. It is stated even by a military 





immense, and that enough pack-animals cannot be 
collected to keep him adequately supplied with 
victuals and stores, if he takes the offensive. It is 
also stated—we may take it with considerable 
reserve—that Germany and Austria have been 
recalling Italy to her duties as a member of the 
Triple Alliance, alleging that England is exploiting 
her in police duty in Africa, in order to weaken 
that combination. This is the reward of the 
forward party at Cairo! 





THE recall from Cuba of Marshal Campos—even 
though it is partly in compliance with his own 
request—and his replacement by a sterner and 
more determined commander in the person of 
General Weyler may well seem to outsiders 
to be a measure of somewhat dubious wisdom. 
Marshal Campos has been recalled partly because 
the military authorities disliked his _ tactics, 
which consisted in breaking up his forces into 
small bodies, each posted at some important 
strategic point, but principally because the 
Conservatives in Cuba, as at home, objected to his 
mildness towards the insurgents. His strategy 
allowed the latter to range over the island after the 
usual fashion of guerillas; his policy was supposed 
to involve extensive concessions in the near future 
to the Home Rulers of Cuba. His successor, 
General Weyler, proposes to mass the forces 
at his disposal and so crush the insurrection 
(we must leave strategists to say how this 
is practicable: the Spaniards now appear to be 
improvising irregular cavalry, an arm in which 
the insurgents are strong), and when it is crushed 
to introduce some reforms. It is stated that he 
has shown himself firm, energetic, and very severe, 
both against native rebels in the Philippine Islands 
and against Anarchists in Southern Spain. But if 
his measures are extremely stringent, will there not 
be an outcry in the United States about Spanish 
atrocities in Cuba? Will not the filibustering be 
stimulated—unless his success is speedy—and will 
not a vent be provided for Jingo sentiment and 
something more? Moreover, what will be the 
effect on Spanish politics? “The Warwick of the 
Alphonist Restoration” (as the Temps calls him), 
the hero of Morocco, has been pushed into retire- 
ment—and the drain on Spanish resources is increas- 
ing more and more. 





Mr. WILLIAM WATSON has revised 

LITERATURE, and republished his sonnets on the 
etc. Armenian massacres in a small shil- 

ling pamphlet (“The Purple East.” 

London: John Lane), with an appropriate cover, and 
the Recording Angel,depicted by Mr.G. F. Watts, R.A., 
as frontispiece. There is also a preface referring to the 
origin of the sonnets, and containing a prose render- 
ing—we are glad to see it in the nakedness of prose— 
of the reply made by the present Laureate in verse 
some time ago. Mr. Austin is also dealt with—less 
kindly than he dealt with Mr. Watson, but not a bit 
too severely—in two of the later sonnets. Mr. 
Watson emphatically declines the invitation to join 
in seasonable conviviality by the blazing Yule log 
of one whom he must address as “treachery’s 
apologist.” We need not say a word in praise of 
these admirable sonnets, which will live in history as 
an eloquent memorial of an attempt—hitherto, alas! 
futile—to save England from humiliation and dis- 
honour. But we do most sincerely trust that every- 
one will buy the book and read the burning words, 
both poetry and prose, with which Mr. Watson has 
striven to touch the nation’s heart, which yet, as he 
says, “is cold.” Mr. Watson quotes Mr. Watts as 
saying that “nothing at this moment is possible 
save a national mourning.” Perhaps. But at 
least the prosaic British public can do much more 
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than it yet has done both to find out the reason 
and to succour such Armenians as remain alive. 





Mr. GreorGre ALLEN announces a work by Dr. 
Berdoe on “Browning and the Christian Religion,” 
and also “Old French Romances of the Thirteenth 
Century,” done into English by William Morris, with 
an introduction by Joseph Jacobs; of the latter 
work, 250 were printed at the Kelmscott Press. The 
former will appear on Monday next. Mr. Murray 
announces “A Wandering Scholar in the Levant,” 
by David G. Hogarth, the well-known explorer and 
digger—a book which is the fruit of a travelling 
scholarship. ‘To be at once a scholar and a wan- 
derer is to indulge the least congruous desires,” 
says the author; but to these incongruous desires 
he has added the taste for photography, and has 
illustrated his book by means of his own camera. 

Tue private view of Mr. Charles Sainton’s water- 
colour drawings is being held to-day at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms in New Bond Street. Mr. 
Sainton calls the exhibition “The Real and the 
Ideal,” and we need not quarrel about names. But 
some of the subjects are of the unreal order and 
many of them are fantasies. The pleasant fancies 
of “ Cloudland,” from which the female form emerges 
half-enfolded, and the nymphs strewing “fresh 
blown roses washed in dew,” for the summer, or 
shattering “the leaves before the mellowing year,” 
are not ideals, but are very pretty ; and “ A Cottage 
Door,” “ A Columbine,” “ An Impression of a Serpen- 
tine Dancer,” are not real, though they are very 
pretty too. The reality and the ideality also are 
in the skill and delicacy of the artist, sometimes 
suggesting, sometimes refining, but dainty above all. 
At the St. George’s Gallery in Grafton Street may 
be seen acollection of water-colour drawings “ About 
Shakespeare’s Country” by Mr. J. Lawrence Hart. 


Rossini, the greatest innovator and destroyer |} 


among Italian composers, is to be specially honoured 
on the 5th of February next, when the eightieth 
anniversary of the first performance of the Barber of 
Seville will be celebrated at the Argentina Theatre 
of Rome, the scene of its production. Few persons 
now living can ever have heard in London (nor, prob- 
ably, elsewhere) an opera by any composer of the 
long pre-Rossinian period. Even Tancredi, Rossini's 
first successful opera, dating from the year 1813, 
when he was full of melodic invention, but had not 
yet found his style—even Tancredi has not been 
played in London for some five-and-forty years. 
Joanna Wagner, niece of the great Richard, made 
Tancredi her chief part when she was fulfilling her 
engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre somewhere 
about the year 1850, and since then the opera has, in 
this country at least, been heard no more. Rossini’s 
immediate successors have by no means been 
banished from the stage. Bellini’s Norma (thanks, 
no doubt, in a measure, to the high opinion ex- 
pressed of that work by Wagner) is often played 
at Munich, and Donizetti's Lucia has of late years 
regained the public favour at Milan, where Mme, 
Melba has reintroduced it with success to the 
audiences of the Royal Italian Opera. But Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, Pergolesi are absolutely dead ! 

In the preface to his version of the Barber of 
Seville, Rossini almost apologises for introducing 
choruses, and for so manipulating Beaumarchais’s 
famous comedy—* consecrated,” he says, “by the 
applause of every theatre in Kurope”’—as to create 
situations for concerted pieces and for a “ dramatic 
finale’ of the most elaborate kind. This “dramatic 
finale,” which lends itself to such powerful, such 
admirable effect, was an Italian invention due to 
Logroscino, But nearly all Rossini’s other new 
effects were borrowed from that composer of German 
genius, of Italian cultivation, Mozart. From 1816 


the comic, to Guillaume Tell, his masterpiece jp 
the serious style, Rossini appropriated everything 
worth adopting, including every new instrument 
that could give additional brilliancy and variety 
to his orchestra: the bugle, for instance, jy 
Semiranvide, the cornet-i-piston in Guillaume Tell, 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville is not perhaps quite so 
mature as his Guillaume Tell, though it is very fay 
indeed from being in any way outof date. It seemed 
quite of the present day when Adelina Patti gaye 
two admirable performances of it last year at the 
Royal Italian Opera. “The Barber of Seville,” said 
Théophile Gautier one day, in his happiest manner 
and with absolute truth, “ will never be old-fashioned, 
Some day it will suddenly become antique.” 





M. FLOQUET had been a considerable 
fgure for much of the last thirty 
years in the political life of France 
—from the time when he was a Radical barrister 
under the Empire to the famous duel, when he, 
though a civilian, wounded General Boulanger. But 
though a leading Radical, a President of the Chamber, 
and a Premier, he has left no permanent mark.— 
Lady Llanover was tolerably well known a generation 
ago as a patriotic Welshwoman and editress of 
various historical memoirs and similar works.—Mr, 
Ben Brierley was the most popular of Lancashire 
dialect poets.—Sir Henry Calcraft was a well-known 
figure in London society, and had done excellent work 
as Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade.—To 
Prince Henry of Battenberg and the Rev. William 
Rogers we refer elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S JINGOISM. 





HE melancholy death of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg has cast a sombre light upon our 
singularly hollow victory in Ashanti. The natural 
reverence and affection in which the people of this 
country hold their Queen makes them peculiarly 
sensitive to any incident of this kind; and, whilst all 
admit that in the presence of Death prince and 
peasant are equal, the loss of the Queen’s son-in- 
law in an almost bloodless campaign has made a 
deep impression upon the public mind. But, apart 
from the fate of Prince Henry, there is more than 
enough in this Ashanti campaign to give cause for 
serious reflection. We do not envy the man who 
read the telegram published on Thursday, describ- 
ing the scene when the miserable King Prempeh 
made his submission to Mr. Maxwell, without 
a certain feeling of shame and disgust. Even 
if we admit that the war—if it can pass by 
that name—was justifiable, we must still feel re- 
volted by the description of the mode in which the 
peccant king was treated by the Queen’s representa- 
tive. He had kept the promise given to us by his 
two representatives, the Ansahs. He had not fired 
a shot or resisted the advance of our troops in any 
way whatever. Yet when he made his abject sub- 
mission to Mr. Maxwell, literally grovelling in the 
dust before him, the Queen’s representative, simp!y 
because Prempeh pleaded his inability to pay at a 
moment’s notice the enormous fine which the 
Colonial Office demanded, ordered him into custody, 
and, along with him, his father, his wife, and 
almost his whole family. Nor was this all, Mr. 
Maxwell at the same time caused the two Ansabs 
to be arrested and handcuffed on a trumpery 
and ridiculous charge of forgery, and the whole 
party were then marched cff in captivity to 
the coast. “The whole affair was splendidly 
arranged,” says the reporter who describes 
the scene. The word “splendid ” is not pre- 
cisely that which we should apply to it. No 
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doubt it was a glorious victory which ended in 
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this fashion. The most powerful nation in the 
world had crushed a naked African savage, and had 
celebrated its triumph by treating him, his family, 
and his envoys considerably worse than it would have 
ventured to treat a party of pickpockets caught in 
the act in Piccadilly. We confess that our gorge 
rises aS we read the story. Nor is our feeling of 
disgust modified by the fact that we are as yet 
without any evidence to justify the sending of this 
inglorious expedition to Coomassie. Parliament, 
unless it is wholly forgetful of its duty, will 
insist upon knowing why we sent our soldiers 
to Coomassie at all; and, above all, why Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted upon securing a peace 
at Coomassie which he might just as easily 
have obtained in Downing Street. These are 
questions which the Colonial Secretary will have 
to answer, and in the interests of the national 
honour, he will also have to justify his treatment of 
the King and of the two envoys, whose sole offence 
is that they came to this country to plead for peace, 
and gave assurances which we now know to have 
been well founded. 

The Ashanti war was emphatically Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s war; he made it, and for its results he is 
responsible. It is no light responsibility, and yet 
it is not so heavy as that which he has seen fit to 
incur in other matters. We have given him full 
credit for his firmness and energy in dealing with 
Dr. Jameson, and we have certainly no desire to 
belittle the character of the services he then rendered 
to his country. It is true that all he did was to 
carry out the first principles of international law; 
but a weaker man might possibly have hesitated to 
do even so much as this. It is not of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s weakness, however, that we are afraid; that 
which we fear is his tendency to assert himself too 
strongly. That tendency served the country well 
in the matter of Jameson’s raid. But we doubt 
whether it has done us any good in the Ashanti 
business, and we are still more doubtful as to its 
value in other matters of far graver import. On 
Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at a dinner 
to Lord Lamington, which ought to receive careful 
attention from his colleagues in the Ministry. It 
is almost as unpleasant reading to Englishmen who 
respect themselves as the story of the doings at 
Coomassie. If it had been made at a private 
gathering it would not have mattered; nor would 
anybody have been troubled by it if it had been 
made by a private Member of Parliament. But it 
was a speech addressed to the world at large, 
and it was made by a Secretary of State who 
holds a leading place in the Queen’s Government. 
As such it was the most deplorable utterance that 
has been heard for many a day. Not since Lord 
Beaconsfield talked at the Guildhall of England’s 
ability to bear the strain of three campaigns has 
any Minister been guilty of a display of vulgar and 
blatant Jingoism akin to this. And Lord Beacons- 
field, who was a man of genius and an artist in 
words, knew how to keep his Jingoism free from the 
errors of taste which characterised the utterances 
of his Birmingham imitator. He, at least, would 
never have indulged in the contemptible gibe which 
Mr. Chamberlain flung at a great and kindred 
nation. We have our causes of difference with 
Germany, and we do not under-rate their gravity. 
But at least, in differing from the Germans, it is 
the wish of most of us to differ like gentlemen. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sneer at Germany as being only one- 
third the size of one of those “infant Colonies” of 
which he proudly imagines himself to be the ruler, 
Was not only vulgar and supremely silly, but ex- 
tremely mischievous. It was apparently meant to 


been entirely successfal in doing so. The Germans 
have naturally resented the ridiculous comparison 
drawn by the Colonial Secretary, and they must 
have wondered whither the boasted dignity and 
self-restraint of Englishmen had fled when a@ 
Minister of State could stoop to this imbecile taunt. 
Lord Salisbury will have to restrain the tongue 
of his self-assertive colleague, unless he wishes not 
only his Government but his country to be dis- 
credited in the eyes of the world. The ship of the 
State is being steered through stormy waters, and 
every day some new peril seems to threaten it. The 
people of Great Britain are as one man in their 
loyalty to the national cause, and no spirit of mere 
partisanship will make them waver in defence 
of their honour and their rights. But we have 
not hitherto been braggarts in the presence of 
danger, and the vulgar Jingoism of the music- 
hall has not yet become the stock-in-trade of 
statesmen. It is amazing that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who in some matters shows an acuteness so 
extraordinary, should seemingly be so helplessly 
incompetent to grasp the greatness of the crisis and 
the gravity of the duties which it imposes upon a 
man in his position. We believe that no other 
member of the present Government could have been 
guilty of the flagrant sins against good taste which 
he has committed. His colleagues, we trust, will be 
strong enough to restrain him from any repetition 
of those sins in the future. If they are not, the 
outlook is black indeed. We are proud of our 
Colonial Empire, proud of the loyalty and friendship 
of our brethren beyond the seas; and Great Britain 
is resolved to stand by them to the last. But if 
anything could weaken the bonds which hold us 
together, it would be the conversion of our common 
sentiment of patriotism and loyalty into the vulgar 
and senseless Jingoism of which Mr. Chamberlain, 
for his own purposes, has chosen to constitute 
himself the apostle. 








THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION. 





T is a curious fact, on which historians have 
often commented, that the Monroe doctrine, 
though it has been asserted and reasserted in vary- 
ing forms by successive chiefs of the Executive, has 
never received the formal assent of the Legislature 
of the United States. This is not a circumstance 
which, in our opinion, lessens its weight as an 
American tradition or as an established rule 
of executive policy. The Monroe doctrine, what- 
ever be its precise terms, is not and could not 
be made a law, and, strictly speaking, scarcely 
comes within the province of the Legislature as 
intended by the framers of the Constitution. Suc- 
cessive Congresses, in refraining from passing 
resolutions on a purely executive matter, might be 
interpreted merely as showing a constitutional self- 
restraint. But, on the other hand, Congress has been 
accustomed to pass resolutions on many other 
executive matters. Those resolutions do not bind 
the Executive any more than do resolutions of the 
House of Commons bind our Ministers, while their 
practical guiding force is much smaller inasmuch as 
Congress cannot dismiss the Executive. The very 
impotence of resolutions of Congress has tended to 
multiply their number, for they may be passed 
without any serious sense of responsibility. The 
reticence of the Legislature on the question of the’ 
Monroe doctrine must, therefore, be ascribed to other 
causes. At most of the crises, when legislative 
affirmation was probable, party complications have 





embitter the relations of the two peoples, and it has 





intervened. When President Polk, moved by the 
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Yucatan Question, wished to affirm it in pretty nearly 
the same sense as Senator Davis, Congress was under 
the sway of Calhoun and other moderate Democrats, 
who feared that the President’s zeal for the crea- 
tion of slave States might cause a reaction and 
prevent that gradual extension to the south-west 
which the more sober Southerners desired. When 
John Quincy Adams, with Clay as his Secretary cf 
State, was anxious to take an active part in the 
Parama Congress of 1825, Congress was afraid of 
assuming the large responsibility of a possible 
offensive and defensive alliance with the new Spanish 
Republics, and would not even go as far as Mr. 
Blaine afterwards went at the Washington Congress. 
The fact is that no resolution in general terms could 
safely improve on the words of Monroe’s Message, 
and that the mass of politicians have usually shrunk 
from so elaborating it as to hamper themselves in 
future specific complications. 

It seems probable that Senator Davis will be no 
more successful than his predecessors. The United 
States Senate consists of Democrats and Republicans 
in about equal numbers. Three or four Populists 
hold the balance, and even the two new Republican 
Senators from Utah will not give their party a clear 
majority. The Populists, by refraining from voting, 
allowed the Republicans to reorganise the Com- 
mittees. Thus the Republicans have a majority on 
the Committee for Foreign Relations, but not a 
majority in the Senate as a whole. This neces- 
sarily somewhat lessens the authority of the Com- 
mittee’s report. There is, again, a suspicion that 
Speaker Reed—who could have passed any reso- 
lution he liked in the House of Representa- 
tives—may feel no peculiar satisfaction at the 
attempt of bis rival from Minnesota to prepare the 
way for a Presidential nomination, and Speaker 
Reed is not without his supporters in the Senate. 


If Senator Davis fails, the Reed party will be able 


to point to the superior foresight which Mr. Reed 
showed in deciding to let Mr. Cleveland take his own 
course, unhampered by Congress, and bear the con- 
sequent responsibility. If the Populists, who for 
silver reasons are determined Anglophobes, rally 
to Senator Davis, the Republicans, who are not 
anxious to be embarrassed by association with the 
free-silverites, may be the more inclined to drop the 
resolution. They could exercise a strategic movement 
to the rear without discredit by saying that they 
recognised the inexpediency of reaffirming the Monroe 
doctrine, unless in a form which would secure 
unanimous assent. The resistance of Senator Grey 
is in itself significant, for, though Delaware is a 
small State, it is that which Mr. Bayard formerly 
represented in the Senate. Thus the Monroe doctrine 
will probably not be affirmed by Congress, or, if it is 
affirmed, it will be nearly in the words of the Monroe 
Message, though those words are, as we have shown 
in a previous article, almost unintelligible apart from 
their historical context. 

The other immediate difficulty in Mr. Cleveland’s 
way arises from the demand of his Commission for 
information from England and Venezuela. The 
Commission is an undesirable novelty in diplomacy, 
and cannot be expected to avoid shocking our old- 
fashioned susceptibilities. For a self-appointed 
arbitrator to ask the parties to put in their 
documents, even with a polite assurance that the 
act will be without prejudice, is a demand for which 
there is no precedent. But if Mr. Olney merely 
asks for papers to inform the Commission in the 
same way that he might correctly enough ask 
them for the State Department, we trust that 
Lord Salisbury will forward without delay as 
many copies as may be convenient of the coming 
Blue Books. Mr. Olney could buy them from 


the Queen’s Printers, of course; but to force him to 
that expedient would be to subject him and his chies 
to an unnecessary humiliation. It is, we suppose, 
essential that the Commission should continue to 
assume, in the eyes of the American people, a sort 
of semi-judicial position. Thus Lord Salisbury 
should give it such assistance as he can without jn 
any way recognising its right to decide anything, 
We must not forget that the mass of the American 
pecple have, through their press, heard one side only 
on the boundary dispute ; and it is therefore very im. 
portant that we should go out of our way to place the 
true facts before them. There are many reasons wh 
the United States should not be held to the same 
strict diplomatic punctilio which we should require 
in our dealings with a European Power. If the 
German Emperor, for instance, were to set up a 
Commission to inform him as to the Transvaal 
Question, we should be bound to treat it with mere 
contempt. But America is another place altogether, 
and the sovereign people of the Western World are 
quite unconscious of having overstepped the legiti- 
mate limits of their authority. They think a 
Commission to inquire and decide as to the Vene- 
zuela boundary is as natural as a Commission about 
German prison-made goods would seem to us. 

The energetic correspondent of the Times at 
New York seems to attach great importance to the 
publication of the Blue Book in some form for which 
there is no precedent before the meeting of Par- 
liament. He has a journalist’s sense of the advan- 
tages of haste—a quality which, by the way, may 
explain the mistakes made by many able journalists 
as politicians. Mr. Parnell said once of an able 
journalist among his followers: “ So-and-So thinks 
that if what he wants is not done to-night, the world 
will cease to go round.” For our own part, we 
cannot see that a delay of a fortnight can so very 
much matter. The Foreign Office has to edit a 
correspondence extending over more than half a 
century, with voluminous extracts from the archives 
of Holland and Spain, and from other documents 
and books which bear on the dispute. The Blue 
Books cannot be very small, and they will perhaps 
be illustrated by maps. The Foreign Office will 
doubtless aim at a higher degree of accuracy than 
that which is attained either by the Venezuelan 
Press Bureau or by other inquirers whose object 
is to interest the public rather than convince the 
experts. We shall probably have to point out later 
on a good many verbal inaccuracies in the documents 
which come from Caracas, and it would be a vast 
pity if we were to be open to the retort that we too bad 
strained the facts in our own favour. 

In the meantime we may find some other 
things to think of. We may reflect, when we read 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, that the absence of 
diplomatic experience leads to a somewhat dogmatic 
tone on both sides of the Ocean, and that the spread- 
eagle is not confined to the New World. The 
Americans may reflect, when they hear that Brazil 
is unwilling to submit to arbitration her pretensions 
to Trinidad, that Republics are not all on the side of 
the angels. And the order of the Swiss jurists that 
the Delagoa Bay Railway should be sold at the 
suit of the American concessionaires connects in 4 
curious way Berlin and Pretoria with Washington 
and London. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY. 





JE gladly acknowledge the sensible and 

moderate tone in which Mr. Goschen spoke 
of the Navy at the Conservative banquet at Hast 
Grinstead last Tuesday. He was both better 
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informed and wiser than a certain colleague of his, 
Mr. Akers Douglas, who, in a speech the same 
evening, claimed all the credit of the present 
eficiency for a ‘previous Conservative Govern- 
ment.” Itis highly desirable, as we have been the 
frat to urge, that politics should be barred when it 
jsa question of the Navy, but the foolish ineptitude 
of this omission of Lord Spencer and the late 
Government can hardly be let pass without remark. 
Mr.Goschen speaks in better taste when he tells us that 
“successive Firat Lords of the Admiralty, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Spencer, and others, have received 
well-merited praise for the additions which they 
have made to Her Majesty’s Navy and for the 
firmness which they have shown in adding to our 
national strength.” But he might, we think, have 
gone a good deal further without endangering his 
reputation as a good party man. It ia not necessary 
to compare the personalities of First Lords, but it 
may at least be said that Lord George Hamilton is 
honoured by being bracketed with Lord Spencer. 
The Departments, and more especially the Service 
Departments, are not usually prejudiced in favour 
of Liberal administratorz:, but probably no two 
Ministers ever worked better with military and 
naval men, or left a higher opinion behind them 
both for capacity and single-mindedness, than Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman and Lord Spencer. 
Lord Spencer’s work, like that of the experts whom 
Mr. Goschen so justly praised, was largely behind 
the scenes, and not a little of it was devoted to 
improving the conditions of life for the workmen 
who build the ships and the sailors who man them, 
as well as to the devising of naval programmes. 

The question, however,is much more than personal. 
Nor is it merely that the naval programme of the 
late Government was abreast of the times, nor—12 
most important matter—that the pace of shipbuild- 
ing was largely accelerated, and the organisation 
generally improved. These are essential matters; 
but one other, if we take a long view, is even more 
essential. This is, that the whole policy of the 
country in regard to the Navy was put on the right 
footing. The Naval Defence Act of Lord George 
Hamilton’s period proceeded on the assumption 
that the building of ships on the scale then 
adopted was a periodic and emergency measure 
to b2 pursued by fits and starts, and paid for 
vy the suspension of the sinking-fund or the 
raising of special loans. Under the late Govern- 
ment the policy of building adequately for the year, 
and paying out of the year, was firmly laid down, 
and the cost of it boldly faced, notwithstanding that 
the naval estimates for last year were the largest 
Presented to the country since 1815. This has been 
achieved without undue pressure on the poorer 
taxpayers —thanks, in the main, to Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget, which, as we all remember, en- 
countered the most strenuous opposition from those 
patriotic rich men who were all for a strong Navy, 
provided other people paid for it. That we have a 
strong Navy, and that it is in a condition of pre- 
paredness unknown in former days, is, in large 
part, due to Lord Spencer and his colleagues; and 
that we are able to pay for it and keep a 
tandsome balance in hand without throwing a 
ashing burden of taxation upon the shoulders 
least able to bear it, is mainly due to Sir William 
Harcourt and the Government which took courage 
- equalise the death duties. At the beginning of 
we ceatury it was said with great truth that we 
eyed the cost of our foreign policy on the poor. 

y the end of the century we have established the 
Mmneiple that the rich must pay in proportion to 
their wealth, We are entitled, therefore, to urge 
"poo the present Government that continuity of 








naval policy will depend for the future as much 
upon preserving this principle of taxation as upon 
maintaining the shipbuilding programme. Both 
are essential; but any undoing of the Budget of 
1894, or any return of large sums by indirect means 
to the wealthier classes, will to that extent destroy 
the financial basis upon which our present naval 
policy is based. 

Mr. Goschen on Tuesday took entirely the right 
line in respect of our attitude on this question to 
our European neighbours. The habit of comparing 
our ships with those of other nations, and the 
frequent use of the formula that our fleet must be 
more than equal to that of two other great naval 
powers, has no doubt been open to misunderstanding. 
Frankly, these comparisons are necessary, and the 
formula has had its value. But they are more suited 
to the Intelligence Department of the Admiralty 
than to use on public platforms, or even in the 
House of Commons. Every nation must in prudence 
institute such comparisons, but most nations leave 
them to experts and keep the results to themselves. 
For one thing, it is impossible for amateurs to gain 
any just idea of the real position by counting up and 
comparing the numbers of the different classes of 
ships; for another, the process is apt to be con- 
strued as a menace to the Powers in question if con- 
stantly insisted upon in public places. It is sufficient 
to say, generally, that we are in a better position now 
than ever to stand the comparison, if it is made, but 
that, as Mr. Goschen said of the Flying Squadron, 
we are threatening nobody. The history of that 
flying squadron is, indeed, a very pretty object- 
lesson in the uses of a defensive force. We take 
Mr. Goschen’s word for it that its orders are nothing 
in particular and its destination nowhere more than 
anywhere else. It is “under the orders of the 
Admiralty rather than under the orders of the 
Foreign Office.’ So much the better, but at a 
peculiarly difficult moment it has furnished proof to 
all and sundry that our fleet is not a paper fleet and 
that we can mobilise, if need be, in extraordinarily 
quick time. Our relations to the world have been 
such as to preclude the thought that this was a 
menace to anyone in particular, but such a demon- 
stration in our own waters must, on the whole, have 
had a sobering effect. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Goschen felt 
justified in saying a reassuring word about the 
manning of the fleet. The public has for years past 
had an uneasy impression that the supply of men 
and officers would not keep pace with the supply of 
ships. Mr. Goschen spoke with great confidence 
about both the numbers and the quality of the men, 
but itis hardly denied that the question of officers 
is still very difficult. Last October the Admiralty 
took the step, against great opposition, of granting 
a certain number of lieutenants’ and sub-lieutenants’ 
commissions to officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Victorian Naval 
Defence force, while filling up the reserve from 
the Mercantile Marine. At the same time the 
number of cadets on the Britannia was increased, 
and a larger number of nominations given to the 
Mercantile training ships Conway and Worcester. 
Those measures will no doubt bear fruit in time, but 
the real difficulty lies in the fact that the Admiralty 
has no way of promoting lieutenants excepting by 
converting them into superfluous commanders. The 
Navy requires but one commander to six lieutenants, 
yet if the latter are never to be promoted, or to be so 
increased that the chances of promotion are in- 
significant, the supply cannot be kept up. The 
problem is too long and difficult to discuss at this 
moment, but Mr. Goschen will probably find himself 
compelled to deal with it next session. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 





HATEVER causes of rivalry or irritation, 
whatever indiscretions of newspapers or 
kings, may from time to time endanger the cordial 
friendship of Germany and England, few Englishmen 
will view without sympathetic admiration the 
memorable anniversary which was celebrated last 
Saturday in Berlin. The rise of Prussia to the 
leadership of central Europe is the most significant 
episode in the history of this century abroad. The 
long and arduous struggle of two centuries and a 
half by which that position was attained is in some 
respects the most instructive tale of modern times. 
The process by which a email group of scattered 
principalities, without cohesion, without frontiers, 
without internal wealth, with no community of 
origin, of laws, of blood, was built up by the 
genius of its rulers and the spirit of its 
people into one of the most powerful monarchies 
in the world, will always be a fascinating study. 
And the startling drama of twenty-five years since, 
which saw France prostrated at the feet of Prussia, 
and the Prussian king enthroned as German Emperor 
in the palace of the Magnificent Louis at Versailles, 
lends to later Prussian history the splendour of 
romance. ‘The great king whom the Princes of 
Germany honoured has passed away. So has the 
Crown Prince, the magnanimous heroof Weissemburg, 
of Wirth, and of the famous march upon Sedan. 
So has the “‘ Red Prince,” the most brilliant captain 
in the armies of the Fatherland, the hero of Gravelotte 
and of Metz. So have von Moltke and von Roon, 
the creatcrs of that vast machine of war which 
within six months covered the soil of France with 
German soldiers from Belfort to Rouen, from 
Saarbriick to Blois. But still the Empire, founded 
by their gallantry and wisdom, stands, armed to the 
teeth indeed and bearing a heavy burden as the 
price of her success, but united, and imposing, and 
faithful to the peace which at the sword’s point 
they won. 

The success of the young German Empire has, 
on the whole, been as remarkable as tke success in 
older days of the young Prussian kingdom. When 
Louis Napoleon, in laying his plans of campaign, 
counted on the rumoured disaffection of Bavaria and 
the Southern States, few people foresaw that the 
Bavarian regiments would play one of the most 
distinguished parts in the great war, and that 
Bavaria, like Saxony and Hanover, would readily 
cast aside all lesser considerations for the sake of 
the unity which Germany desired. If the tone of 
the German press is sometimes loud and blatant in 
its patriotism, we may well remember that no nation 
has made such sacrifices for its union as the Prussians 
and their neighbours have been making ever since the 
days of Stein. If the language of the ruler of 
Germany reads sometimes like vain-glorious boast- 
ing, we should remember that no Royal House 
in Europe has done so much for the greatness of 
its people as the House of Hohenzollern has done 
for Prussia since the great Elector’s time. If we 
blame the bureaucratic system which still dominates 
German life, we must remember the enormous debt 
which Prussia owes to the bureaucracy of the past, 
and the fact that she was made, in a sense in which 
no other modern State was made, by the hard work 
of her ministers and kings. The old animosities 
which once laid Germany at Napoleon’s feet 
have died away or diminished under the new 
conditions; the great variety of political systems 
has given place to uniformity and order; the 
old autocracy of Prussia has been maintained 
by the side of an Imperial Parliament elected 
by universal suffrage; the feelings of the Protest- 








ants have been to some extent reconciled with 
the demands of the Catholic priesthood; and qj 
these difficulties overcome, or at any rate modified 
and lessened, form together a record of astonishing 
success. At the end of five-and-twenty years the 
union of Germany is stronger than ever. Ng 
suggestion of separation is heard. The portraits of 
the Kaiser, of Bismarck, and of Moltke, hang on the 
cottage walls of Baden and of Wurtemberg as they 
hang on the walls of Prussian homes. A uniform 
franchise, a uniform military system, a uniform 
postal service, a uniform system of civil and criminal 
procedure, and now—if the present scheme goes 
through—a uniform code of Jaw, have all helped to 
strengthen the Empire proclaimed at Versailles ; and, 
though differences like those which once parted 
Saxons and Bavyarians, Hanoverians and Poles, can 
hardly be extirguished in a single generation, the 
founders of German unity can look with legitimate 
pride on the work which a quarter of a century has 
done. 

That there are dangers and difficulties before the 
Government of Germany in the future no one will 
deny. ‘There are deep lines of party cleavage in the 
country, and there is sometimes too great a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Crown to play off one class 
or group against another. The terrible cost of a 
military establishment—which has almost doubled in 
numbers since the Franco-German War—is a fearful 
strain upon the nation. The Parliamentary system 
of the Empire is still in its infancy. The limita- 
tions now imposed upon it cannot, unless the re- 
presentative system of Germany is to be nominal 
alone, be indefinitely maintained; nor can some 
of the best men in the country, as has been the 
case ever since the Empire began, be perpetually 
kept in oppesition and excluded from the adminis- 
tration of affairs. The task of reconciling the 
Conservatism of Prussia, which is essentially an 
agricultural country, with the interests of modern 
Germany, which is in many respects Liberal in 
spirit, and which is daily becoming more and more 
a great industrial State, has been the hardest task 
of German rulers ever since 1871, and will prob- 
ably continue to test their statesmanship severely 
for many years to come. So long as the Ministers 
of Germany lean to the practices of despotism, 
and refuse to the Imperial Parliament the 
powers which, in the end, it is surely destined 
to secure, their difficulties are not likely to 
diminish ; and the Socialist vote, which has already 
risen from three per cent. in 1871 to twenty- 
three per cent. in 1893, is not likely to decline. 
But the transition from the Prussia of the 
early nineteenth century, with its close bureaucracy 
and narrow military spirit, to a wide, self-govert- 
ing, and commercial Empire, such as modern Ger- 
many seems likely to become, must take a long 
period to accomplish, and can hardly be effected 
without struggle or distress. We believe, however, 
that the German people are fully capable of working 
out their own salvation, and that, in spite of the 
difficulties before them, they have ample grounds 
for hope. Their rulers are vigorous and capable. 
They have, as a nation, an extraordinary powel 
of self-discipline and of simplicity, They show 
every day an increasing capacity for bus: 
ness. Behind the militarism of the army ther 
has already grown up with wonderful rapidity 3 
great industrial community, bringing new wealth 
and cffering new outlets to the nation. erm 
goods threaten to drive English goods from may 
markets. The German Government, through 1% 
Consular service, encourages and fosters Germa 
trade as we have never fostered ours. Germa? 
commercial travellers are numerous in countries su 
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as Russia, where English travellers are comparatively 
rarely seen. The shipping cf Hamburg already 
rivals that of Liverpool. On every side the energy 
of the Germans is raising them to a pre-eminence in 
peace hardly inferior to that which they have won in 
ware The Emperor chose the anniversary of last 
week to speak of a greater Germany beyond the 
seas, for which he looks in his visions of the future. 
Secure as we are of our own field of action, we shall 
not grudge to Germany any expansion which she can 
legitimately find. It is from this new era of activity 
which has opened for the German Empire since the 
Treaty of Versailles that we draw the surest evidence 
of the prosperity which the settlement of 1871 has 
prought. It is by noting the progress made by 
Germany in these new fields that we can best 
measure her advance, that we see the most aus- 
picious omens for her future, and that we find the 
justification of the Empire proclaimed under the 
walls of Paris five-and-twenty years ago. 








FINANCE. 


od 


RADE, which was so satisfactorily improving all 

through last year, and particularly during the 
second half, has received some check from the 
political anxieties of the past couple of months, 
The disorder in the United States currency, too, is 
affecting American trade. Still, the check given is 
but slight, and if confidence revives we have every 
reason to hope that there will be a very rapid ex- 
pansion. The first series of wool auctions, which 
is now going on, shows a further advance in price, 
with active bidding both on home and foreign 
account. The attendance of American dealers is 
unusually large. But this is chiefly due to the fear 
entertained in the United States that President 
Cleveland's Venezuela Message and the disorder 
in the currency will so depress trade that a more 
Protectionist tariff will soon be carried. The 
close of the shipbuilding strike, or lock-out, 
is everywhere welcomed. It is known that new 
orders in great numbers are ready to be placed, 
not only for our own Government, but for foreign 
Governments also, and for the mercantile marine. 
That, it is to be hoped, will have a stimulating effect 
upon both the iron trade and the coal trade. Upon 
the Stock Exchange operators are naturally deterred 
from incurring many new risks owing to the political 
alarms, The whole of the bad business done last 
year has now been liquidated, speculation is prac- 
tically at an end—at all events, speculation for the 
rise—while it is believed that there is a considerable 
speculation for the fall. So far as the markets 
themselves are concerned, then, everything is favour- 
able to a rapid advance. Home Railway stocks, 
in spite of everything, is very active, owing 
to the satisfactory railway dividends and the 
steadily increasing traffic receipts, and to the belief 
that trade is about to expand on a great scale. 
here is some speculation likewise in the Western 
Australian gold market, and generally Colonial 
securities are in better demand. In the South 
African department there would, no doubt, be a 
revival of activity if people could see their way 
more clearly. But the arrest of so many mine- 
Owners and managers threatens to disorganise the 
industry ; while it is reported that there is a very 
gteat scarcity of native labour. There is a fair 
demand likewise for South American securities, 
specially Argentine and Chilian. But all prudent 


people are keeping aloof from the market for United 
States securities of every kind. The genera] im- 
Pression is that the new popular loan will be 
success; but everyone now recognises that success 
‘an only be secured by wise legislation, and for the 
Present, at all events, it does not appear as if 
Congress would legislate. 








In the Money Market rates are exceedingly low, 
and are likely to continue low for a good while yet. 
The collection of the revenue usually tends to 
make loanable capital scarce from the middle of 
February to the middle of March, and it possibly 
may do so this year, as the collections will be excep- 


tionally large. On the other hand the supply of 
loanable capital is so enormous that it is quite likely 
the market will be very little affected. Even if 
political troubles and labour difficulties restrict 
the output of gold in South Africa, the supplies 
of metal from other quarters will be on an im- 
mense scale. It is, therefore, probable that rates will 
remain very low for months to come, if not through- 
out the whole of the year. But very low rates are 
favourable to trade and favourable, likewise, to new 
enterprise, if political apprehension abates. Tho 
silver market is fairly firm, though there is but a 
small demand, and the India Council continues to 
sell its drafts very well. On Wednesday the ap- 
plications were for five times the amount offered for 
tender, and the price obtained was very nearly 1s. 2d. 
per rupee. The changes made in the Indian Cotton 
Duties seem unlikely to have very much effect upon 
the cotton trade; but if they are accepted by British 
and Indian manufacturers as a fair settlement 
they will, of course, do good. Negotiations are 
going on between the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Bank and the Deutzche Bank group with the Chinese 
Government for a new loan. Thos report in the 
City is that the amount is to be 16 millions 
sterling, the same as the Russo-Chinese loan; but 
nothing is yet settled as to terms. Rumour says 
that the Chinese Government is unwilling to pay 
more than 5 per cent., but it seems incredible that 
Juropean investors would be willing to accept so 
low a rate as 5 per cent., especially bearing in mind 
that the 26 millions sterling already due from China 
will rank before the new loan. 








THIS MORNINGS PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Chronicle has achieyed a re- 
/I markable triumph by its telegram announcing 
the close of the Ashanti campaign. As the War 
Office has not even yet received the news which the 
Chronicle published yesterday morning, it looks as 
though there must be some grave deficiency in its 
intelligence service. However, the main fact is that 
the bloodless war is at an end, and now it only 
remains to ask what it was all about. Perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain will enlighten u:. 

Ministers have come scurrying back to town for 
this afternoon's Cabinet; and to-morrow we shall 
have the usual precious paragraphs, I suppose, 
telling us what the meeting was about. Such para- 
graphs are hardly creditable to English journalism. 
They are meant to convey the impression that some 
Cabinet Minister has perjured himself in order to 
please some particular editor or reporter. Of course, 
it is possible that some Minister may, at some time 
or other, have forgotten his oath of secrecy ; but it 
is not to be believed that this happens every time 
the Cabinet meets; yet this is what must happen if 
the newspaper stories about each successive Cabinet 
are correct. There is no editor in London who 
really knows whether to-day’s Cabinet is engaged 
in discussing home or foreign affairs, the dispute 
with Venezuela, the fate of Dr. Jameson, or the 
educational policy of the Government. But the 
“inspired” paragraphist will, no doubt, be fully 
prepared with his “tips,” in spite of this little 
fact. 

Sunday.—Mr. Labouchere has reappeared in his 
usual haunts after his month’s sojourn in Switzer- 
land. Other politicians also are beginning to put 
in an appearance, and, as a consequence, many 
questions are being discussed at the Clubs. There 
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are two questions that I find are beginning to 
engage the attention of thoughtful men of both 
parties in an ever-increasing degree. The first is 
the question of the fate of Dr. Jameson and the 
Chartered Company; the other is the question of 
Egypt. So far as the first question is concerned, 
there are many speculations as to whether Mr. 
Chamberlain will be strong enough to stand against 
the storm of Jingoism which is certain to burst out 
when Dr. Jameson and hiscomrades arrive in England. 
He has done very well so far in this particular matter, 
but his time of trial is still tocome. I am told, by the 
way, that one of the most prominent of the men 
connected with the Chartered Company has given 
his word of honour to the Queen that he knew 
nothing of Jameson's raid, or of any action taken by 
the Chartered Company to promote a rising in the 
Transvaal. What part the Chartered Company 
may have had in recent affairs is still to be ascer- 
tained; but no one will doubt the personal dis- 
claimer of the gentleman in question. Popular 
suspicion is again turning in the direction to which 
I pointed two weeks ago, and there is a growing 
belief that the City ring which is supposed to have 
financed the abortive rebellion was not confined to 
the Chartered Company. Nor was it confined solely 
to Christians and Englishmen. If all I hear should 
turn out to be true, some startling revelations will 
take place. 

As for Egypt, here, again, there is a very wide- 
spread inclination to believe that the time is at hand 
when the interests of England imperatively demand 
that we should take up a definite position, and thus 
put an end to the suspicions of France. Immediate 
evacuation is out of the question: but unless we 
come to terms with Europe as to the conditions on 
which we are to remain there permanently we ought 
to take some step which shall point unmistakably in 
the direction of an ultimate retirement. One seasoned 
politician, who has had more than the usual amount 
of experience at the Foreign Office, suggested to me 
yesterday that a first step might be the withdrawal 
of the English troops from Cairo to Alexandria. 
The chief obstacle to any early solution of the 
Egyptian Question is undoubtedly the attitude of 
the great financial houses in London, Paris, and 
Germany. These cosmopolitan gentlemen are filled 
with horror at the thought of England's retirement 
from the Nile. Their influence in the press is enorm- 
ous, and is often exercised in quarters where its 
existence is least suspected. They can thus simulate 
a public opinion that does not really exist. The real 
public opinion of England inclines more and more to 
the belief that both our honour and our interests 
demand the early settlement of the Egyptian Ques- 
tion. 

The announcement that the German Emperor has 
countermanded the steps being taken to prepare the 
White Heather for a cruise is, I suppose, one of the 
results of the recent crisis. It is, indeed, quite in- 
telligible that his Majesty should scarcely care to 
sail in an English yacht at the present moment. One 
must hope, for the sake of international amity, that 
there is no foundation for the story reported by the 
Observer this morning that France has protested 
against the Emperor’s supposed intention to visit 
the Czarevitch during his projected cruise. Such a 
protest would be both foolish and discourteous, 

Monday.—Many a man and woman will feel the 
announcement to-day of the death of Mr. Rogers, 
the Rector of Bishopsgate, as a personal blow. 
There was no clergyman of the Church of England 
more universally or truly loved than the genial man 
whom we have just lost. His great gifts of mind 
and character were allied to a warmness of heart 
and soundness of judgment that none could fail to 
recognise. One could not be in his company, indeed, 
without feeling that he was one of those men who 
bear the unmistakable stamp of distinction, and 
who stand out from the common herd of their 
fellow-mortals like beings of a different race. It 
is sad to think that there will be no more happy 





pilgrimages to Devonshire Square to see the kindly 
face of the cld Rector and to hear his genial laugh 
as he put into words one of his acute judgments 
upon men and affairs. The pilgrims to that shrine 
were of all ranks, and creeds, and parties. No map 
ever had a more varied circle of acquaintances than 
Rogers; and the “altar of friendship” which he 
had erected in his little study bore the portraits of 
men and women belonging to the most diverse 
classes of society. It was a distinction to know 
him, and an honour to enjoy his friendship. Of al] 
the friends he had, there was none to whom ke 
clung with a warmer affection than to Lord 
Rosebery, in whom he saw the hope of English 
Liberalism in that new era which he himself has 
not been spared to witness. 

The news from Washington is exceedingly 
serious. It shows that there is a genuine war 
party in the United States—a party which de. 
liberately wishes not to “twist the lion's tail” 
but to plunge into an actual conflict with us. This 
is the party of the West. In the Eastern States 
there are plenty of Jingces who have their fits of 
martial ardour; but there are none who really 
desire a war with England. In the West the case 
is different, and we see war preached as being 
not only necessary, but beneficial! Some of these 
Jingoes of the prairies even regard the destruction 
of New York and the other Eastern cities in sucha 
conflict as being a positive advantage to the rest of 
the country. We need cool heads to steer the two 
ships at a time like this. Meanwhile it is clear that 
great harm kas been done by the promulgation of 
the silly rumour that the flying squadron was 
destined for the West Indies. 

Tuesday.—It is extraordinary to note the complete 
absence of speculations as to the programme of the 
coming Session. We are within three weeks of the 
meeting of Parliament,and yet nobody seems to care 
whether Ministers are coming to us with their hands 
full or empty, so great is the change in the political 
situation that has been wrought by the sudden 
upheaval abroad. I hear, however, that the Queen’s 
Speech will name not a few measures, of the pre- 
paration of which the public has known nothing. 
These Bills, which, I believe, will include a Land 
Purchase Bill for Ireland, will fill a large place in the 
Ministerial programme; but they are not likely to 
occupy much time in the discussion of the Session. 
Foreign questions and measures connected with the 
Army and Navy will engage the greater part of the 
time and attention of the House of Commons during 
the year. 

There is a curious rumour, to which I would not 
give currency if I did not have it from a well- 
informed source, that there are differences in the 
Cabinet, and that these differences are showing 
themselves in a very unexpected way. The spirit of 
Jingoism has got into Downing Street, and although 
Lord Salisbury is creditably free from the infection, 
it is said that Mr. Chamberlain is not. Everybody 
is, of course, agreed as to the mode of treating the 
German Question. Cabinet and country are alike at 
one on that matter. But the case is otherwise with 
regard to the United States, and it is said that it 1s 
upon this subject that the Colonial Secretary is show: 
ing himself distinctly more Jingo than his chief. 

Vednesday.—There is plenty of interesting news 
in the papers this morning, and for once, strange t0 
say, there are positively three speeches of first-class 
interest and importance printed side by side. Thes? 
are the speeches of Mr. Bryce, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Goschen. Mr. Bryce deserves the first place, 
inasmuch as he is the first member of the laté 
Cabinet to discuss foreign questions since the 
present crisis began. Moreover, he has just I 
turned from South Africa, where he met not only 
Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes, but Mr. Kruger. Hi 
speech strikes a sound and patriotic note, and ¥ 
do nothing to weaken the great impression whit 
has been made abroad by the solidarité of tbe 
British people in face of foreign attacks. Nothivs 
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indeed has caused greater surprise to the intel- 
jigent foreigner than the way in which all internal 
differences have been forgotten at the first hint of 
danger to the country. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was very forcible, but very Jingo in tone. One does 
not wish to criticise a man who has just done ex- 
ceedingly well in a difficult position; but it is 
impossible not to feel that his outspoken language 
had more than a touch of provincial unrestraint about 
it, It was hardly the speech that one might have 
expected from a Minister holding one of the greatest 
offices in the State. But it was received with vast 
enthusicsm by his audience, and manifestly touched 
a chord to which they were ready to respond. Mr. 
Goschen was more sober, more official in his manner. 
But he also was strongly national in his sentiment. I 
see he did not omit to mention Lord Spencer when he 
was distributing the praise due for the present state 
of the British Navy ; but the late Board of Admiralty 
has not yet received a tithe of the praise it deserves 
for bringing our fleet ints the condition in which 
was rendered possible the mobilisation of the flying 
squadron within a week of the order being given. 
This is refreshing news from Washington. The 
mad Jingo fever has burnt itself out there, and the 
furious cranks are now being generally laughed at. 
Mr. Smalley’s telegram giving us news of the changed 
disposition of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney is no- 
thing less than a State document of the first im- 
portance. It ought to make matters much easier 
on this side of the Atlantic. In the meantime, the 
request of the American Commission for documents 
setting forth the British claim, though couched in 
language which is studiously conciliatory, puts Lord 
Salisbury in a difficulty. If only he would ensure 
that his friends at the Foreign Office would do their 
work in a business-like way, and with business-like 
promptitude, and bring out the case for England at 
once, the difficulty might be got over. But the ways 
of the “F. O.” are past finding out, and to expect 
business habits from that establishment is useless. 
Thursday.—It was very shortly aftzr midday 
yesterday that the report of the death of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg was made known in London. 
It spread like a wild-fire, so that an hour later it 
was known even in the remotar suburbs. It is 
curious to observe how universal and how intense is 
the popular interest in every incident of this sort 
touching the life of the Royal Family. We parade 
our “practical Republicanism”; we grumble from 
time to time about the Court expenses or the Royal 
grants; but when anything happens that affects the 
happiness of the Queen or her children we treat it 
as something that concerns the very essence of our 
national life. The people in the omnibuses found 
their tongues unloosed for once and talked freely 
to strangers when the sad news of the death of 
the husband of the Princess Beatrice became 
known. Prince Henry was never popular. This 
was not his fault. He was known too little 
by the outside world, and there were certain 
writers who were always pursuing him with un- 
generous taunts and undeserved ridicule. I have 
inquired concerning him of one or two men who 
really knew him, and they bear testimony to his 
intelligence, his amiability, his breadth of view, and 
the thoroughness with which he had adopted English 
in place of German views of life. It was not his 
fault that he had so long to lead the tame life of the 
Court. That he would have preferred that of the 
‘amp was known to most people. But he had under- 
taken a duty when he married the Queen's youngest 
daughter, and he discharged it with fidelity. It is 
4 strange piece of irony that has made him almost 
the only victim of the useless expedition to 
Coomassie. The need for an inquiry into the 
reasons for that costly parade may not be more 
urgent now than if Private Atkins, rather than 
tince Henry, had been the victim; but it is to 
be hoped that a stern investigation of the whole 
Siness will be carried out, and the reasons be 
brought to light which led Mr. Chamberlain to insist 





upon dictating at Coomassie the peace he could just 
as easily have made in Downing Street. 

Friday.—The story in the Pall Mall Gazette last 
night of the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
between Russia and Turkey, though it depressed the 
Stock Exchange, was hardly regarded seriously in 
political circles. But my private advices lead me to 
give it much greater importance than the press 
attaches to it. For months past it has been known 
that such an alliance was possible, and that Russia 
was striving by every means to bring it about. 
Germany may not have been her accomplice in the 
matter. Upon that point I have the most conflicting 
testimony from different quarters. But France, 
undoubtedly, was cognisant of Russian designs and 
lent her aid to them. In any case, the net result 
is that English diplomacy has met with a crushing 
defeat upon the Bosphorus, and that, for the 
first time for sixty years, Russia is now supreme 
there. This is not the fault of Sir Philip Currie. He 
has done his best and has worked nobly on behalf 
of oppressed Armenia. I hear that he is now 
broken down in health, overcome with chagrin at 
the turn of affairs, and that his withdrawal from 
the scene of England's humiliation may be soon 
expected. The responsibility, so far as it belongs to 
us, is Lord Salisbury’s. He had his chance in the 
early autumn and he had not the courage to take 
it. Now it is too late. Sensible Liberals are by no 
means likely to fall into a panic because Russia has 
made herself mistress of the Dardanelles. But what 
will the herd of Jingoes say? Their own Ministry 
has betrayed them. “History is being made rather 
fast,” a friend remarked to me the other day. Asa 
matter of fact, it is being made so fast that even 
the panting journalist cannot keep pace with it. 








WILLIAM ROGERS. 





HERE are some public calamities which have 

a special sting in them because they come to 
sO many men and women as a personal bereavement. 
It is not too often that those over whose deaths the 
newspapers wax eloquent are mourned in a thousand 
hearts with the deep and lasting sorrow with which 
men mourn the loved ones of their own households. 
But if ever there was a man of whom this was true, 
it was William Rogers, whose death—most truly 
regarded as a public grief—has saddened innumer- 
able hearts during the past week. There is no need 
to tell here once more the familiar story of his 
life. Everybody knows something of the work he did 
in the City of London ; of the greater work which le 
accomplished as one of the pioneers in the cause of 
national education ; and of the almost unique place 
which he has held in society during the past score 
of years. Many, too, must have known of the 
splendid courage with which he struggled against 
physical infirmities that would have crushed must 
men, conquering the effects of an accident of the 
most serious kind, not so much by physical stamina 
as by moral grit. It was not, however, the work he 
did in the world—admirable though it was—or even 
that marvellous courage that kept him, not merely 
patient, but cheerful, under the constant burden of 
affliction, which endeared him to so many. It was 
the fact that he was one of those men gifted 
with a big heart, a big brain, and a sweet soul, 
who seem to purify humanity itself, and to give 
us a finer vision cf the possibilities of our 
common nature. That he was a great influence 
for good, for righteousness, not only in the city 
which he loved and in the Church of which he 
was an ornament, but in the life of the nation, is 
not to be questioned. In the Church, indeed, he 
sometimes seemed to the superficial or the super- 
stitious to be out of his place; but that was only 
because their views of the functions of the true 
minister of religion were narrow and twisted. None 
even of those who resented his breadth of view and 
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his noble catholicity of spirit doubted that he was 
one of those who fear God and love their fellow- 
men. If to some he seemed to be the last of the 
great Churchmen who were not only clergymen but 
men of the world, there were others who saw more 
truly that in the service of his fellow-creatures 
William Rogers had found the highest religion, and 
that in pursuit of that service he was treading more 
closely in the footsteps of his Master than many 
of those who criticised him. 

To leave the world a little better than he found 
it, to educate the ignorant, feed the hungry, comfort 
the sick and sorrowful, bring something of the 
sweetness and the glory of the great mystery of 
existence into hearts oppressed and bowed down— 
this was the work to which from his early days he 
had devoted himself. Nor was the least remarkable 
feature in this good man’s life the fact that he was 
just as happy and successful in doing his work in 
the humblest and lowliest spheres as in the widest 
and the highest. Locking back upon his story, one 
is reminded of Levett, the modest apothecary whom 
Johnson sung in the lines that Thackeray truly called 
divine. There was something of Levett’s simplicity 
and modesty in the devotion of Rogers to the everyday 
duties of his task as a City clergyman, in the 
thoroughness and self-sacrifice with which he went 
about the commonplace work of his daily life. But, 
unlike Levett, Rogers possessed more than one talent ; 
and the man whom the poor Jews and costermongers 
of the East End never failed to grect as a friend, was 
also the comforter and confidant of some of the 
greatest in the land, the inspirer of those in whose 
hands lay the widest of the national issues. He 
was no theologian, it is true. The phrase “ Hang 
theology,” which once dropped from his lips in 
an unguarded moment when he was stirred to a 
noble impatience in pursuit of a great practical 
end, expressed a truth which, though he may 
not have known it himself, always lay deep in 
his heart. He was no professional priest. Sacerdotal- 
ism was hateful to him; and the arrogance too often 
characteristic of the order to which he belonged was 
something that he despised and failed to understand. 
The theologian might look upon him with contempt; 
the priest, fortified with the belief that by virtue of 
his calling he was superior to his fellows, might treat 
him as a renegade who had betrayed his holy office; 
but many a man of the world, revolted by the 
subtleties of the schoolmen and the pretensions of 
the priesthood, has learned to love and reverence 
religion at his feet. 

He must seem to many of his friends to have been 
what Lowell described Abraham Lincoln as having 
been, “ one of Plutarch’s men.” There was so much of 
large intelligence, simplicity, kindliness, devotion to 
friends and country in his heart, that none could be 
brought in contact with him without feeling that 
they were in the presence of a man stamped by the 
hand of Nature itself with the badge of superiority. 
And the good men of all schools—even of those 
most antagonistic to his views upon ecclesiastical 
matters—could appreciate his force of character 
and love his saving virtues. As we write there 
comes to us testimony upon this point which 
we cannot refrain from quoting. A man going 
into Liddon’s rooms at Christ Church a few 
years ago found upon the canon's table the little 
book of reminiscences which we owe to Rogers's 
devoted friend, Mr. Hadden. He expressed some 
surprise at seeing it there, knowing in what little 
favour Rogers was held by the High Church party. 
But Liddon interrupted him, and after speaking 
of some of those qualities which secured for 
Rogers the love of so large a circle, he added, 
“You know, it might not do to have the 
Church all William Rogerses, but one or two keep 
us alive and do us a great deal of good.” The 
story is as creditable to Liddon as to Rogers. 
Possibly the Church might suffer if all its minis- 
ters were men like the late Rector of Bishopsgate, 
though there are some who upon this point will 








hardly agree with Canon Liddon. How was it, oneis 
bound to ask, that such a man as Rogers never 
gained preferment in the Church, was never pro. 
moted to any office of dignity or emolument within 
its borders? That he was in many respects the 
most distinguished Churchman of his day is hardly 
to be denied. Yet he died as he had lived—plain 
William Rogers. Liberal statesmen, for whom he 
did so much and to whose cause he was so devotedly 
attached, may well ask how this was, and ask the 
question with some searchings of heart. But 
after all, those who knew Rogers well and who 
think sadly that they will never again hear 
his genial laugh or see his kindly face, cannot 
regret that nothing ever happened to obscure the 
figure of the real man in their vision, that his true 
nature was never hidden from them beneath the 
vestments of the ecclesiastical dignitary. Of him 
more emphatically than of most men, it may be said 
with truth that his memory will smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust to which he has réturned, far too 
soon for those who loved him, but not until he had 
done his day’s work and earned his wages. 








THE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


— +>0e— 


N the long struggle for the attainment of a real 

University for London, this week has seen another 
stage passed and another victory won. The pro- 
ceedings of Convocation last Tuesday are decisive, so 
far as concerns the authorised expression of the 
opinion of the only body affected which was ever 
likely to offer serious opposition. The advocates of 
the Teaching University came prepared with a 
reasonable concession, and the graduates of London, 
in an unusually full House, showed their apprecia- 
tion of the need and of the proposal for meeting 
it by adopting the latter by a majority of nearly 
two to one. Convocation asks, therefore, for the 
reintroduction of an improved edition of the 
Bill of last session, embodying the result arrived 
at by the Cowper Commission and appointing 
a Statutory Commission to draw up a detailed 
scheme constituting the new University, but allowing 
to any of the bodies affected a right of appeal to the 
Privy Council against any of the provisions. Sucha 
right is all that the older Universities had in like 
case; and, in spite of the principle of popular 
government, it is all that could well be granted 
without risking the wreck of the whole project. 
Desperate attempts were made by Dr. Napier, Mr. 
Hart, and Mr. Collins, the defenders of the existing 
graduates against dangers that we cannot but think 
purely imaginary, to secure a further delay in the 
interest of the country voters. The attempts havea 
certain appearance of fairness, but to those who 
know the value of the opinion of average University 
passmen on a complicated educational problem, it 
must be clear that not much light is to be got by 
bringing them up to the poll; still less by taking their 
votes by a plébiscite conducted on postcards on which 
the advocates of the Teaching University could not 
have inscribed a plain Yes or No. So we may hope 
that we are at last in sight of the end of the present 
order of things, never intended by the original 
founders of the University of London, and now 
gradually in process of conversion by the divorce 
of teaching from examination and the consequent 
multiplication of “tips” and crammers into some- 
thing like a disgrace to education. While re- 
search and learning have been increasing else 
where, the London University has simply been 
examining: and the Arts examination paper? 
have too often been full of tricks and traps 
which only the skilled crammer could enable his 
pupils to elude. Itis the crammer who is responsible 
for much of the resistance with which the present 
echeme has been met. The rest of that resistance} 
due to an entirely praiseworthy regard for the past 
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history of the University, and to a fear that the 
reputation which its many eminent members have 
given it may suffer under new conditions. But 
as a separate Teaching University would have 
deprived it of most recruits of any potential 
eminence, and an expansion of it into a real 
University with wider aims than merely that 
of examining will secure it more recruits and 
more life, it is difficult to see how such fears can 
be justified. 

It remains to be seen what the Government will 
do. The Duke of Devonshire ought to be satisfied 
now; though the opponents of the Teaching Uni- 
versity were unwilling to have him officially 
notified of the results of the vote. Possibly 
among other members of the Cabinet a lingering 
desire for the exploded “Gresham” Scheme for a 
second University in the supposed interest of the 
Church of England may retard the reintroduction 
of Lord Playfair’s Bill. We sincerely hope that 
this will not be so. A great Teaching Univer- 
sity, with sufficiently wide and varied courses 
of study, can both provide instruction of the 
most thorough and comprehensive kind for all 
who want it, and, by allowing wide options 
in the choice of subjects, can produce courses 
satisfactory even, we believe, to Roman Catholic 
educators. The Roman Catholics used not to like 
the London University Arts course, because the 
logic and ethics were not those of Aristotle and 
Aquinas, but those of Mill and Bain. On the other 
hand, though “ Honour Greats” at Oxford is often 
regarded (most unjustly) as a disintegrant of 
religious belief, it would be perfectly possible for 
a Roman Catholic undergraduate to get a first class 
and retain his doctrinal views absolutely unimpaired. 
He would have to be taught rather less catechetically 
and authoritatively than is apparently the case 
in the institutions which now shape hiscourse. But 
he might take up ancient philosophers only, and 
“illustrate” them, in conformity with the regula- 
tions, by modern authors of his own Church. Even 
greater freedom of choice would be practicable in 
the new University. Nor, we hope, will any further 
stand be made either against research degrees or 
against incorporation of graduates from other 
Universities. A country graduate is reported to 
have said on Tuesday that “ London University had 
been unsullied by the giving of degrees”—pre- 
sumably, by giving them without examination. A 
Teaching University so restricted would be merely 
ridiculous. Oxford, for instance, would have had to 
dispense with the services of such eminent immigrants 
asProfessorSylvester, Professor Lawes, and Professor 
— Sanderson ; Cambridge with those of Lord 
Acton. 

How urgent the need of a real University for 
London is may be seen from some figures recently 
given by Professor Silvanus Thompson in a lecture 
before the Society of Arts. The greatest city of the 
greatest of Empires cuts a poor figure in University 
matters, not merely beside Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
but beside Edinburgh and Dublin, Baltimore and 
Leipzig, Ziirich, Strassburg, even Tokio. All the 
appliances of learning, all the work of instruction, 
belong to other bodies than her University; it 


receives a State subsidy, but the State takes 
it all back, and more. The 2,225 “students” 
(preparing under other auspices for examin- 


ation), the £199 per annum spent on “ Univer- 
sity institutions,” and the £100 spent on books, 
contrast oddly with the three or four thousand 
professed students and the lavish provision for 
learning at Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin. 
Even little Greifswald does good criginal research, 
while in the University of London original work is 
indeed required for the degrees of Doctor in the 
faculties of Science and Arts, but in these alone, 
t rests with the Ministry to secure the com- 
bination of the scattered elements which, together, 
Will make a University worthy of the world’s 
Steatest capital. If they can do this, in one respect 











at any rate, they will deserve well of the city which 
gives them such lavish support—even though that 
support is not exactly intellectual, or associated in 
any way with the idea of education. 








THE COMEDY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


—_—-3+o 


HE monumental edition of Pepys’s Diary,* for 

which we are indebted to Mr. Wheatley and 
Messrs. Bell, is now approaching completion. The 
book, in this form, is, perhaps, scarcely one to be 
recommended for family reading, but no one can 
doubt that this edition must henceforth “hold the 
field.” It has made the real Pepys known to us as 
he was never known before, and the very monotony 
of the business details, now for the first time given 
to the world, is valuable as contributing to the 
picture both of the man and of his times. We have 
touched in other articles upon this edition on some 
of the sides cf Pepys’s life which it reveals. There 
is plenty of tragedy in the story that he tells, and 
there is a fidelity to human nature that in itself is 
tragical. But, above all, the Diary is rich in comedy 
—the comedy which an actor who is unconscious of 
the part he plays can always provide for the delight 
of the spectator. The seventh volume of the Diary, 
just issued from the press, contains more of this 
element of comedy than any of its predecessors, 
Public affairs were still bad enough in July, 1667, 
when the record of this volume begins. The Dutch 
were in the Thames, and a humiliating peace was 
about to follow a disastrous war. The exchequer 
was empty, and money could hardly be found for 
the most necessary public purposes. It was only 
for the king's mistresses that treasure was forth- 
coming. There was discontent throughout the 
land, so that even Pepys, good Tory as he 
was, sighed for the days of Cromwell, and 
remembered how, in the Protector’s time, England 
was at least feared and honoured abroad. But the 
man who pursued his daily round of coarse junketings 
and easy amours during the time of the Plague was 
hardly likely to be driven from his ordinary course 
by the political distresses of his country, and we see 
Pepys going his way in this volume as though there 
were no public troubles to lament. He is just as 
frank, as unscrupulous, as self-indulgent as ever. 
His moral sense has departed altogether, so far as 
his own conduct is concerned, but it still flourishes 
like the green bay-tree in everything that concerns 
the conduct of others. He throws up his hands in 
horror at the spectacle of royal profligacy which is 
presented at Whitehall, and walks straight from the 
palace where his fine feelings have been shocked to 
the house where there is waiting for him the wife of 
an Admiralty servant whom he has despatched on 
distant service. He sheds tears of real pity when he 
learns that the beautiful Nell Gwynn has fallen a 
victim to the profligate arts of one of the King’s 
noble companions; and at the same time he pro- 
claims in his Diary his own fixed resolve to seduce 
two innocent young women—one the daughter of a 
friend, and the other his wife’s maid. He denounces 
the hypocrisy of a girl who has complained of the rude- 
ness to which a passing stranger has subjected her 
after she had submitted to rudenesses much worse 
from himself; but he is blissfully unconscious of the 
fact that it is he who is the arch-hypocrite of his 
story. Yet everywhere his tale has that redeeming 
virtue of absolute frankness and simplicity to 
which it owes its hold upon the reading world. 
“T walked towards Whitehall,’ he says on one 
particular Sunday, “but being wearied, turned 
into St. Dunstan’s Church, where I heard an able 
sermon of the minister of the place; and stood by 
a pretty, modest maid, whom I did labour to take by 
the hand and the body; but she would not, but got 





* “The Diary of Samuel Pepys.” Edited, with additions, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. Volume VIL. London: George Boll & Sons, 
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further and further from me; and at last I could 
perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to 
prick me if I should touch her again—which 
seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I did spy her 
design.” What other man ever lived who would 
have cared to record such a story as this of dirty 
audacity and humiliating failure? What one 
regrets is that the lady did not succeed in 
planting one of those pins in the plump body of 
Mr. Pepys. His description of his sufferings would 
have been unique and delightful. “Thence away to 
the Strand, to my bookseller’s,” he says on another 
occasion, “and there staid an hour, and bought the 
idle roguish book, ‘ L’escholle des Filles,’ which I have 
bought in plain bjnding, avoiding the buying of it 
better bound because I resolved as soon as I had 
read it to burn it, that it may not stand in the list 
of books, nor among them, to disgrace them if it 
should be found.” The story of how he came to buy 
the book is curious. He wanted a French book for 
his wife to translate, and had thought of this; but, 
going to the bookseller’s to purchase it, discovered it 
to be of such a character that he was ashamed even 
to be seen reading it. Yet from that moment he 
could not rest until he had made it his own; and, 
having purchased it, he must needs devote the 
following Sunday to its perusal. “It is a mighty 
lewd kook,” he declares, “ but yet not amiss for a 
sober man once to read over to inform himself in the 
villainy of the world.” How admirable his reason, 
and how absolutely unconscious his hypocrisy ! 

All through his life, or at least all through that 
part of it of which the reccrd has been preserved, 
Pepys possessed this admirable faculty of self- 
deception. He was never more contemptible, never 
more ridiculous, than when he imagined himself to 
be least so. If he could have been put upon the 
stage by a Shakespeare or a Sheridan, his name 
would have become synonymous with humbug and 
hypocrisy, and Pecksniff would have been fore- 
stalled ; but he would never have inspired the kind 
of loathing we feel for Pecksniff or Tartuffe, The 
humour of the situation when he is caught out in 
offending is irresistible, and, like many another 
sinner, he is saved from condemnation by the irre- 
pressible laughter of his judges. It was part of the 
comedy of his case that, along with a selfishness 
that was odious and a vice that was omnivorous, he 
possessed those bourgeois virtues that always strike 
the imagination of commonplace people. In this 
particular volume he tells us how he pulled his 
wife's nose in the course of a quarrel, and we know 
how habitually he bullied her and ill-treated her. 
But the world only saw in him the attentive spouse 
who gallantly carried Mrs. Pepys to park and 
theatre and sermon ; it did not know of the furtive 
caresses he bestowed upon her maid; still less did it 
reck of the words and blows by which he reduced 
his spouse to submission. There was one terrible day 
when, provoked beyond the power of self-control, 
Mrs. Pepys followed him from the house, upbraiding 
him. The good man’s horror at the thought of the 
public scandal proves that Mrs. Grundy was a power 
even under Charles II. The most amusing feature 
of this particular incident was the intense pity which 
he felt for himself in having a wife so regardless of 
decorum. Some of his relatives come to see him, and 
he records his pleasure at meeting with them; but 
he had to dissemble his joy and assume an air of 
haughty superiority, lest they should forget the 
position to which he had risen in the world. He is 
driving through the streets one day in a coach when 
he sees a certain colonel who had once been a valued 
customer of his father, the old tailor. Many a time 
had Samuel, as he confesses, carried the colonel's 
coat home from the tailor’s shop; but the colonel 
has gone down in the world, whilst he has gone up, 
up, up! He cannct, however, allow the old man to 
pass without springing from his carriage to salute 
him. This was part of the game, part of the pride 
that apes humility; but he does not hide from his 
Diary the rage and chagrin he felt at having his 





es 


humble early days recalled to him by the encounte,, 
Whether it be tragedy or comedy, the details 9 
domestic life, or the great affairs of State with whic, 
he deals, Pepys always shows himself to be intensely 
human; and every scene and every incident j, 
surveyed by him as though it were part of , 
drama in which he was himself the sole centr) 
figure. 








SHAKESPEARE AS A FRENCH HERO, 





| ae og » is done to Shakespeare at last, and by 
ey the hand of M. Léon Daudet. The poet's 
countrymen have speculated much as to his per. 
sonality ; they have constructed biographies out of 
meagre details; they have even traced his genealogy 
to the kings of Wales. None of us, however, has 
had the courage to put him into novel or play, 
except as an awe-inspiring shadow, dropping a word 
or two, and passing on. The graven threat on his 
tomb to malefactors who may disturb his bones 
seems to have deterred our most audacious fan. 
tasy from treating him as a creature of romance, 
and seeking to explain him dramatically. This 
dread does not haunt the author of “ Les Morticoles, 
In “ Le Voyage de Shakespeare” M. Daudet has made 
the poet a sort of Wilhelm Meister, described his tra- 
vels in Holland, Germany, and Denmark, carried him 
from Rotterdam to Elsinore, with plenty of adventure 
by the way, put into his mouth profound reflections 
on life and art, and endowed him with a knowledge 
of the German tongue from his infancy. He has 
companions who dispute with him, banter hin, re- 
cognise him as a poet by the shape of his head. 
There is a sorceress who undertakes to divine his 
fortune in the entrails of a horse; and when, with 
the ardour of twenty years, the poet asks, “ Shall I 
achieve glory?” the old lady has nothing more 
definite to tell than that the future belongs to the 
young. Hehas narrow escapes, for the barque which 
speeds him from Dover to the Meuse is caught in 1 
storm, and the sailors, who observe his disinclination 
to join in a prayer, are for throwing him overboard 
as a demon. Luckily he has his mother’s ivory 
crucifix, and he satisfies the suspicious mariners by 
waving it impressively to all points of the compass. 
The captain is a colossus with the manners of Fal- 
staff, and the man at the wheel is suggestive of 
Caliban. They spin yarns about enchanted islands, 
pass the brandy bottle freely, and generally comport 
themselves like the tipsy sailors who made such 
sport for Ariel. 

Arrived at Rotterdam, Shakespeare is drawn into 
the ferment of Dutch patriotism. Only a month 
before, William the Silent fell a victim to the assassin, 
and the people are clamouring for Spanish blood. 
Vengeance is wreaked before the poet’s eyes on & 
number of wretched prisoners, to the delight of the 
women and children, especially of Eva, the beautiful 
daughter of the inn-keeper under whose roof the 
traveller is lodged. She explains to him that she 
treats his amorous advances with disdain because she 
is in love with Death, and that same evening her dead 
body is taken out of the river. Amidst the lamenta- 
tions arrives a young man who confesses that he was 
her lover, and that they had agreed to die together, 
but that he had not the courage to follow her example. 
“Kill me!” he cries to the bereaved father. The 
whole scene is managed in the best style of the Porte 
St. Martin, and Shakespeare, who has been provided 
with a note-book by a philosophical bookseller, finds 
a drama ready to his hand. Moreover, there 1s 4 
Jesuit spy, who has favoured him with some col- 
fidences. The epy’s brother was amongst the 
tortured prisoners; and a dagger is presently 
found sticking in the heart of the executioner. 
How Shakespeare, with the note-book, came 10 
omit this inspiring theme from his dramatic works 
Wwe cannot even conjecture. Pursuing his journey, 
he meets a person of weak intellect raving in the 
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midst of a tempest; and here the note-book is 
handy, for he exclaims, “I am the tree and the 
fruit, the dog and the horse, the prince and the 
buffoon.” Just as the fool imagines that he is the 
possessor of kingdoms, so the poet embraces in his 
mind more principalities than earth ever saw. That 
isa notable reflection, of which we seem to trace the 
sequel. With fresh companions, who are even more 
loquacious than himself, Shakespeare reaches Ham- 
burg, Where there is a quaint incident in the Jewish 
quarter. Here we scent the trail of Shylock; 
but no! the scéne & faire belongs to an ancient 
Spanish gentleman, who makes violent love to a 
Jewess, relating between the transports incredible 
anecdotes of gallantry and revenge which excite the 
poet's sensibilities to admiration of such colossal 
lying. Eariched by this experience, he pushes on 
to Copenhagen, where he is introduced to the 
company of the principal theatre as the cele- 
brated English actor. The leading lady promptly 
falls in love with him, to the despair of other 
admirers, and to his own contentment; indeed, we 
regret to say that throughout his wanderings Shake- 
speare forgets that he is already a husband and a 
father. He plays at the theatre with great success, 
especially one evening when he is seized by a creative 
frenzy, and changes the whole crisis of the piece by 
a daring improvisation. After this he repairs to 
the Castle of Elsinore and delivers on the battle- 
ments a final speech, in which he invokes heroes of 
friendship and love, tyrants and murderers, charm- 
ing queens, pagan gods, and radiant spirits in a 
silent dance of human things; and refuses to abase 
himself before anything save the sun, already de- 
scribed as the only great dramaturge: “ My father, 
the sun, who is beautiful only because he burns!” 
The poet’s equipment for this voyage is signi- 
fcant. He has brought Plutarch’s Lives and his 
father's hat, a headgear of bygone fashion, rever- 
ently preserved because it may retain some of the 
parental ideas. This precaution is needless, for in 
the Channel, as he watches the waves, Shakespeare 
finds that in a few hours he has accumulated more 
ideas than ever came to him in a whole year at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The new treasures of mind are 
0 original that he typifies the waves as passions, 
and, in a dream of a tempting siren, nearly 
falls overboard. He pictures himself as, first 
and above all, a comedian—“ métier decrié mais 
subline.” He will be a bigger man than Cesar 
and more puissant than the poniard of Brutus, 
His thoughts harp a good deal on Cesar, who 
seems to have been the precursor of William the 
Silent, an historical parallel which has been missed 
by all Shakespeare’s editors. He is not without 
repartee ; witness the retort to the Jesuit spy who 
offers his forty-three years as a guarantee of wisdom. 
‘I once knew a fool who was sixty-four,” says 
William. When he watches the tortures inflicted 
on the Spanish prisoners, he is surprised to find no 
pity in his heart—probably a foreshadowing of 
lady Macbeth’s invocation to the spirit of cruelty. 
¢ does not care about the religious quarrels 
of the time; to Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists alike, he is indifferent; what really 
luterests him is the “distribution of light.” He 
18 as full of precepts as Polonius. For example: 
Test everything with enthusiasm. Take no ac- 
sant of women or of memories, but pause before 
“Owers and children, and talk to tramps. Linger 
“ng on the road which leads from the heart to 
te imagination.” Of religion he says, “I have 
tone, because nothing is a miracle to me.” For 
tm true glory is to be king of human senti- 
ents, and dwell in the souls of heroes. The actor 
“ your greatest philosopher, because to him life is 
lusion, metaphor, while character and tempera- 
tent are the easily changed draperies of skeletons. 
wy for dramatic art, it comprehends all the arts, 
‘ad is the reproduction of life without useless 
“tails. Such, in brief, is the analysis of Shake- 
‘Peare’s genius and experience, according to M. 





Léon Daudet; and after so momentous an exposition, 
we fancy that our commentators will throw up the 
game, 








A RUSSO-TURKISH AGREEMENT. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January 18th, 

HE farce of European intervention has been 

played to the end, the epilogue has been spoken, 
the curtain has fallen, and the actors have stolen 
silently away in the darkness. Since the fleets have 
gone and England has solemnly spoken her last 
word, it is a matter of interest to consider the 
present attitude of the different Powers at Con- 
stantinople. 

Russia is absolute master of the situation. It is 
believed here—though it has been denied at St. 
Petersburg—that the enormous backsheesh sent from 
the Imperial Treasury here to the Czar—valued at 
£35,000 sterling, and including one of the most famous 
jewels in the collection—marked the conclusion of a 
secret treaty of alliance, by which Russia guarantees 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and agrees to 
assist in restoring order in Kurdistan, and also in 
the defence of the Dardanelles. I am not sure 
that such a treaty actually exists on paper, but 
there can be no doubt that we are under a Russian 
Protectorate—that there is at least a verbal under- 
standing to this effect, which takes us back to 1833 
and the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi: so that one 
Power at least has known how to make its profit 
out of the Armenian massacres and the jealousies of 
the European Powers. So far as the Armenians are 
concerned, this agreement ought to put an end to 
the massacres, as henceforth Russia must share the 
responsibility of the Sultan in his dealings with his 
people; but it is by no means certain how far this 
will be the result, so long as this treaty or arrange- 
ment remains a secret. She cares nothing for the 
Armenians, and has been more directly responsible 
for the Hantchagist movement—which has been the 
excuse of the Turks for the massacres—than England 
has. Nearly all the leaders in this movement have 
been Russian subjects, many of them Russian military 
officers, and, to my knowledge, some of them at least 
have been protected in their work by the Russian 
Embassy. Still,as they have now attained their end, 
they will, undoubtedly, discourage the killing or 
plundering of any more of this unhappy people. It 
is, perhaps, due to Russian influence that, in the six 
vilayets, things are slowly improving, though starva- 
tion and the Moslem propaganda are still doing 
their work in reducing the Christian population. 

Of the attitude of France little need be said. She 
follows Russia exactly as a blind man follows his 
dog, and her submission is so absolute that her 
Ambassador, who is an admirable man of high spirit 
and determined character, has abandoned the tradi- 
tions of centuries and looked on with indifference at 
the massacre and plunder of thousands of Roman 
Catholics. France was the first to denounce and defy 
the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi, but now she is silent. 
The attitude of Germany is more despicable than 
that of France. France has at least made her bar- 
gain with Russia, and is simply paying the price 
agreed upon; but Germany is trying to win favour 
by out-heroding Herod. She runs, before she is 
called, to do what she believes to be the errand of 
Russia. She has been all along a more active 
opponent of England here, and a more ostentatious 
friend of Turkey, than Russia herself. Her last 
demonstration of removing her one stfationnaire from 
the company of the ten others is an amusing illustra- 
tion of the lack of all sense of humour in the Imperial 
intellect, as well as of the spirit which inspires the 
Emperor's policy here. <A distinguished official said 
to a friend of mine in Berlin the other day that the 
Germans as a people would never do anything for the 
Armenians, no matter what the Turks may do; and 
this is exactly the attitude of their Government here. 
The fear of Russia and the influence of Germany 
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determines the position of Austria. She would have 
favoured united action on the part of all the 
European Powers—especially if this had involved 
her occupation of Macedonia—but she has no in- 
terests in Asia and maintains a sort of scornful, pes- 
simistic neutrality. She has no sympathy for the 
Sultan, no faith in any improvement of his Govern- 
ment, no desire to play the game of Russia, and no 
hostility to England. So her policy is to do nothing, 
and wait her opportunity. She is sorry for the 
Armenians, but it is none of her business to protect 
them. Italy has followed the lead of England in 
her own interest, and been more ready than England 
to use her fleet in coercing the Sultan; she has mani- 
fested an active interest in the Armenian question 
from the first, but alone—with her two special allies 
in the Triple Alliance against her—she can have no 
influence here. 

As the outcome of this Armenian difficulty has 
been a triumph for Russia, so it has been a defeat 
and a humiliation for England—all the more bitter 
because it has been not only political but moral, and 
has brought untold suffering upon half a million of 
innocent people whom England had undertaken to 
protect. It has also been one of the lost oppor- 
tunities which seldom come and seldom return a 
second time in the history of a nation. It was the 
opportunity of the century to prove to the world 
that England is not altogether selfish—that she can 
brave danger and make sacrifices in the cause of 
humanity without demanding payment for it. 
There have been at least two periods within the 
past year when she could have done this with- 
out danger of any great loss of ships or men, 
or of any serious political complications as 
the immediate result. The first was during 
the last weeks of the Liberal Administration, and 
the second, from the first of October, the time 
of the Constantinople massacre, to the middle or end 
of November. Since that time, I hardly think that 
Lord Salisbury is to be blamed for not doing any- 
thing. Turkey would probably not have stood alone 
in her resistance, as she certainly would before that 
time. However, this is ancient history, for the play 
is over and the epilogue has been spoken—in the 
form of a letter from the Queen to her dear 
brother the Sultan. As it has already been pre- 
sented, it will probably be published in England 
to-day, and I do not need to speculate as to its con- 
tents. This is the end of the Intervention, and a 
proclamation of the impotence of England in Turkey. 
She would be very glad to have the Sultan reform; 
she is very sorry that she has not been able to do 
anything for the Armenians; she hopes that no 
more of them will be killed or forced to become 
Moslems: if they are, it will give the world a very 
bad opinion of the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Sultan, and perhaps lead some of his enemies to 
attack him. She proposes to watch him very care- 
fully, and to give him the best of advice; if he does 
not follow it, who knows what may happen? Eng- 
land cannot do anything, but Divine Providence 
will see to it that “the inevitable,” which she has 
threatened so long, at length arrives, 

So far as I understand it, this is to be the atti- 
tude of England, for the present at least, and the 
Blue Book about to be issued will have only a 
retrospective interest. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the people of England will be moved by it to 
give at least enough to keep alive through the 
winter the remaining victims of the misdirected 
interference of their Government. It will take at 
least £50,000 sterling to do it—in addition to what 
has already been raised—and even this will only 
save those in the vicinity of the few towns where 
the Turkish Government allows the relief work to go 
on without serious hindrance. 

Since writing the above I have been reading 
private letters just received from Arabkir and 
Ceesarea, giving details of the atrocities’ committed 
at the time of the massacres and of the present 
suffering of the survivors, and I feel that I have 








a 
never used language strong enough to convey ay 
adequate idea either of the awful infamy of t}j, 
Government, the inconceivable suffering of the 
Armenians, or of the iniquity of the Great Powe;. 
and what I have written of their present attitug, 
seems almost a mockery. The imprecatory Psaly; 
are a mild expression of what I feel whenever the 
details come in. Dr. Dillon’s article in the lay 
Contemporary gives fair examples of what thew 
details are. If it is too late for the Governmey; 
to repent of its neglect of duty to God an 
humanity, something may be done by the people ty 
express their repentance and to mitigate in some 
degree the suffering of those dying of cold anj 
hunger. 








ITALIA UNA, 





lboe ABBONDIO, the archdeacon, was planning 

his Sunday afternoon’s walk. In the dearth 
of clergy, under the new order of things, he would 
have to take his walk alone. It would, therefore, be 
well for him to avoid the public streets, where the 
Sunday crowd was not always respectful of the 
priest’s gown. He smoothed with his sleeve the 
crown and rim of his round shining hat. Then he 
buttoned the front of the long ccat reaching to his 
heels. Finally, taking his umbrella as a cane, he 
went straight up the hill to the galleria of ilex trees 
which Pope Urban had planted. 

The tramontana was beginning to blow across 
the Roman hills. The wedge-shaped peaks of the 
Apennines, from which it came, were already tipped 
with snow, and shone rose-white against the intense 
blue of the sky. Even the late autumn russet of the 
Campagna glimmered in the sunlight. Don Abbondio 
shaded his eyes with his hand to look at the white 
monastery on the top of the mountain, once sacred to 
the Latin Jupiter. A year ago the government of 
United Italy had packed off the monks, and made an 
observatory of the place in the name of science. 

A thin voice called out from farther down the 
road—* Cornacchia (Crow) !” 

Don Abbondio hastily resumed his walk. 

“ Cornacchia ! cornacchia !” 

Another thin voice had taken up thecry. It was 
contrary to the archdeacon’s dignity to turn to look, 
and he dared not shake his umbrella in the direction 
of the voices. So he walked hastily forward until he 
came to an unfinished villa, which one of the new 
Roman families was building. The masons were 
hard at work. Don Abbondio knew that the con 
tractors bound their men to Sunday labour, to show 
their opposition to the Pope and the old order. 

“ Cornacchia !” 

The workmen looked from their scaffoldings and 
laughed. The contractor, a stout man with dark, 
cily face and hooked nose, smiled from the door. 
Don Abbondio turned instinctively in time to grasp 
a half-grown boy who had crept up to shout the 
offensive word in his ear. The boy whimpered and 
the men stopped their work to see. 

“ Figliuolo, what have I done to you that you 
should call me names?” : 

“ Padre, those who gave me to drink in the 
bettola told me to do so.” 

The archdeacon loosed his hold. The boy 
mained standing with bared head and flushed face, 
picking at his blue cotton blouse. 

“ Poverello, the sin is theirs. Go; I do not blame 
you.” F 
The boy kissed the priest’s outstretched hand. 
The contractor laughed aloud; the men turned t0 
their work in silence. Don Abbondio sought a less 
frequented road leading down to the Campagn® 
He chose a lane that ran along the wail — 
the grounds of a princely house. He ae 
freely as he looked up at the evergreen ae ss 
of laurestinus pushing over the grey stones. a. 
sound of youthful voices and laughter came 
him across the wall. He shook his head grave’ys 
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—_ 
gumuring to himself—“ Ah! cur Roman nobles!” 
The archdeacon was mistaken. Ata sharp turning of 
the lane he found himself face to face with a party 
of young men who were playing at ruzzole along a 
evel stretch of the way. The little discs of iron, 
wlling quickly toward him one after the other, 
jeaped viciously into the air as they struck the 
nebbles at his feet. He jumped aside, and one of the 
players, guessing his fear, called to his comrades— 
«Badate!” They drew up until the priest should 

s, They had put off their coats for convenience 
ake and were standing in their shirt-sleeves ; 
but they all wore the neat holiday suits common 
to shop-clerks and the petits bourgeois in our 
modern civilisation. 

One of their number stepped forward and held 
outa ruczola. “ Will your Reverence try a turn?” 

Don Abbondio was puzzled. The old order 
earcely tolerated such a freedom; perhaps a re- 
arrangement of dignities was coming in under the 
new order, with which alone these young men were 
acquainted. In the doubt he declined their invita- 
tin with hurried politeness. His way now led 
among the solitudes of grey-leaved olive orchards. 
It was a place for meditation on all things, political 
or divine, happening in this Roman country. But 
the reveries of Don Abbondio were again inter- 
rupted when he reached the high-road. At the 
branching of the lonely Campagna ways there was 
a farmhouse, with a portal like a church and a court 
surrounded by lofty stone walls. In the recess of 
the closed door a short, sturdy figure of a man was 
standing with uncertain mien. The sight of the 
priest gave him decision, and he staggered forward. 
Don Abbondio had time to notice that the man’s 
face was red to bursting, and that a knife hung ina 
case from the strap binding his trousers round a 
flannel shirt at the waist. His words showed at 
once that he had arrived at the religious stage 
of a fit of drunkenness. Planting himself plumply 
in the priest’s way, he demanded loudly, “ Una 
medagliuccia”’ (a pious medal). 

The archdeacon reproached himself for having 
left at home all his miraculous medals of the 
Immaculate Conception, which he was wont to give 
out among the children. The man eyed him 
feverishly as he groped in his pocket. There was 
nothing there but the key of his room, not even an 
eligy of Sant’ Antonio. “ Pazienza, non ce l'ho” (I 
have none with me, my son,) he answered, and 
brushed past. The man turned clumsily and 
stumbled after, repeating his demand hysterically 
—“Padre, una medagliuccia.” 

Don Abbondio looked before him, but there was 
10 one along the road as far as he could see. 
Glancing back, he fancied that the drunken man 
was already putting his hand to his knife. It was 
to time to think of dignity, and he gathered up 
with both hands the priestly skirts that were in the 
way of his running. He could hear the man hurry- 
ng on behind with his persistent cry. 

“Una medagliuccia! Padre, una medagliuccia !” 

The archdeacon was beginning to wonder how 
lg he could keep up this unwonted exercise, 
vhen a hunter in pursuit of the small birds of the 

ipagna crossed the way. He reassured the 
tembling priest with a word. 

“Its only a contadino come back from his 
uilitary service. That's the training all our country 

Ys get from the army—to drink gin.” 

The drunken man was at once taken up with the 
‘counter, and soon disappeared down a side path 
vith the newcomer. Don Abbondio dragged on 
Yearily toward the town, wiping his face with his 
lue cotton handkerchief, and reflecting harder than 
‘er on the evils of the day. At last he reached the 
‘eps which lead up beside the railway station to 
great piazza of the town. He composed himself 
ames through the Sunday throng becomingly. 
“¢ could rest afterwards, before going on to his 
“tice, in the cosy chapel which Prince Ottoboni 


“pt open for the public on Sundays and holidays 





in the palace of his ancestors. So he walked on 
constrainedly, with downcast eyes and joined hands. 

A man of middle age, dressed like a city work- 
man, caught sight of the priest from a trattoria 
where he was drinking and stole up behind. The 
people in the neighbourhood ceased chattering. 
When the man was near enough he thrust his head 
forward till his mouth was but a few inches distant 
from his victim’s ear. Then he gave vent to the 
abrupt, wailing cry with which the shepherds call 
their flocks to the hills at sunset from the malaria of 
the low-lying Campagna. 

There is no counting even on priestly nerves 
when subjected to recurrent shocks. Without a 
sound the archdeacon jumped upward into the air. 
By the phenomenon which has perplexed French 
Academicians in the case of a cat turning on itself 
during a flying leap, Don Abbondio landed on his 
feet with his face close to his assailant’s. For a 
moment the two glared into each other’s eyes. The 
revolutionist was first to slink away; and the crowd 
shouted good-naturedly as the archdeacon, flustered 
and red, kastened round the corner into the Prince’s 
chapel. He sank limply into a chair before the 
sepulchral bust of a Pope of the family. Suddenly 
he sat up straight. That very morning Prince 
Ottoboni had finally taken office under the excom- 
municated King of United Italy. 

With deliberate steps Don Abbondio walked 
forth to his labour of the evening. 


STODDARD DEWEY, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE STATE AND THE MACHINE.” 


Sir,—Grant me, in justice, a dozen lines to correct a mis- 
leading account of my position on a particular point in the 
otherwise friendly notice of my little book, “ Socialism and 
Sense,” which appeared in your last issue. Your critic writes: 
“He has great hopes... . in a tax on machinery—wherein 
we confess we do not follow him.” As a matter of fact, I 
distinctly say, in the sub-chapter on “The State and the 
Machine” (p. 192): “Such a tax [on machinery] would not 
only be difficult to enforce, but would also be alien to all the 
principles which have made Britain a great country.” No, 
my suggestion would rather run (briefly) in the direction of 
State ownership of inventions, with a royalty chargeable 
according to their use.—Faithfully yours, Wm. Hitt, 

Nationa! Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

January 22nd, 1896, 





IRELAND. 


S1r,—Your article upon England’s difficulty heing Ireland’s 
opportunity is based upon a misreading of the expression. We 
do not say, Man’s extremity is the Devil’s opportunity, but God’s ; 
and Ireland’s spirit “doth then show likest God’s” when it 
accepts the opportunity as one for closer union. The Irish is a 
warm, impulsive race, and perhaps passionate. They have had 
much to forgive, and we much to understand. They will never 
again speak of opportunities of harm but only of help, and our 
opportunity is now one of absolute trust. H. R 








A MASQUE OF THE SEASONS, 





\ INTER lieth stricken, fainting on the ground ; 
Fevered brow and throbbing heart, implor- 
ing eye. 
Show him all your pity, now he low doth lie; 
’Tis a dainty lady that hath dealt him such a 
wound, 


Spring herself, the baby, with an arrowy aim 
Sped a laughing look towards him, and he fell. 
Fiowers, blue and white and yellow, ring Lis 

knell; 

Bend, ye blood-red buds of tulips o’er his Leart 

aflame! 
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’Tis a pretty feigning. Sure he hath not died; 
For the frosts of autumn find him gay and 
strong. 
Peal the bells, ye blossoms; sing a marriage-song ! 
Spring, up-grown to summer-time, shall play the 
blushing bride. 


Ah, but he’s revengeful! Under lock and key, 
Hidden from our sight he keeps his merry mate. 
Weep not, garden beauties, for her prisoned 

state ; 

Sunny smiles and melting tears are hers, to let 

her free, 
HELEN CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


ON CERTAIN JUVENILE POEMS, AND OTHER GREEN 
FRUIT. 


SUPPOSE all of us who began to stumble in the 
paths of literature at a very early age know 
what it is to have enthusiastic and injudicious 
friends who will insist on preserving our early 
efforts long after we ourselves had hoped they were 
dead and buried. This, however, is not always a 
source of unmitigated annoyance. If we are able 
to cultivate a sufficiently “ detached ” frame of mind 
to view them objectively, and without the feeling of 
irritability incident to such reminiscences, we can 
even find our immature productions sufficiently 
amusing. How much more, then, those of others! 
I remember a delicious little book which ought, 
for the sake of the gaiety of nations, to be better 
known ; but, unluckily, some person who borrowed 
my only copy never saw fit to restore it. I believe 
it had been printed without the knowledge of the 
author, and it was certainly being circulated, so to 
speak, behind his back by admiring relatives, who 
(I strongly suspect) were very far from imagining 
there was anything amusing in the verses. Under 
the circumstances, I dare not reveal his name or even 
hint at his place of abode or his publisher. 


The poems were written between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. Passing by an early effusion 
(“ Alec and Lida”) descriptive of a wedding—which 
informs us, inter alia, that “the bridegroom replied 
with an audible shout,” and chronicles, among sub- 
sequent events, a phenomenally rapid increase in the 
family of the wedded pair—I think the two gems of 
the collecticn were entitled respectively, “ Pierre the 
Pirate” and “The Monk of the Monastery.” From 
the former one quotation is sufficient. (I don't 
remember the story ; but, of course, there is a lot of 
fighting in it. Nor do I know exactly who “him” 
was, or pretend to discriminate between the rest of 
the personal pronouns.) 





“. . . The pirate shoots— 

A bullet strikes him in his boots ; 

He turns and langhs in chilly tones— 
A bullet strikes him in his bones!” 


The “Monk” is more ambitious. It opens with a 
description of a young man tortured by mental 
agony in a monastic cell. The immediate cause of 
his misery is not evident, but he makes up his mind 
to escape, and apparently does so without much 
difficulty. Then the scene changes, and we are told 
about a young lady, Evelyn by name, whose father 
was a baron, and placed her, against her will, ina 
convent, the abbess of which is mysteriously de- 
scribed as— 
* A stern 
And strictly wicked woman, only good in faith.” 


Which presumably means that her doctrine was 
better than her practice. Evelyn didn’t like the 
convent, and the Monk, who was personally unac- 
quainted with her (so far as one can make out), but 
had her circumstances revealed to him in some 





a 
occult way, went there and got her out through , 
window or otherwise, and they set off to tray 
through the forest together. Then, suddenly, the 
Monk coliapsed, and explained (sitting on the ground) 
that it was because either in making his escape from 
the monastery or in getting her through the windoy, 
at the convent— 











“A spike has pierced me, but I say I do 
Not this regret, since it has set you free— 


'» 


But I am suffering abject misery! 
The sequel is too dramatic to be paraphrased :— 


“Then Evelyn started up—‘ You must not die ! 
I beg don’t say it,’ she added with a sigh. 
‘I must,’ the monk in sad, sweet tones replied, 
Then sank upon the ground and calmly died.” 
“TI beg don’t say it” is impayable. 
told how— 
* Evelyn covered him with leaves and moss, 
And keenly—oh! how keenly !—felt her loss”; 
but then incautiously proceeded ‘to congratulate 
herself too soon, and met with a rude awakening :— 


“«T'm safe!’ 










Then we are 









she cried. 





A rough voice answered 
* Liar!’ 

She turned, and by her side the Abbess stood: 

On her black face was tied a mask of wood!” 


Here the poem ends—I suppose on the principle 
of aposiopesis. I suppose any words would only 
weaken the effect of that climax, the results of 
which must be left to the reader’s imagination. 









Some of us may remember that a good many 
years ago (I think it was in 1881) the Madrid 
Academy—or some similar corporation—offered a 
gold medal for the best poem commemorative of 
the Calderon Tercentenary. I don’t know how 
many people competed (I was one), but the judges 
—they were three, and, if my memory serves me, 
they were Archbishop Trench, Lord Houghton, and 
J. R. Lowell, all since deceased—couldn’t see their 
way to awarding that medal to anyone without out- 
raging their own sense of decency. Thereupon 4 
disappointed competitor, revolted in his inmost 
consciousness by such pyramidal stupidity on 
the part of “an Englishman, an Irishman, and az 
American” (who surely might have mustered up a 
little “ sabe’ among the three of them), printed his 
poem at his own expense, to avoid the loss to the 
world at large. This is a quotation from it :— 

* Let Spain in that poet not fail to rajoice, 
Whose spirit invites her to cheer; 
For sweet are the notes of his musical voice, 

Though in person he cannot be here.” 
This is not, strictly speaking, a juvenile poem— 
at least, I suppose not, to judge from the authors 
ability to print and publish—but it has a certain 
appositeness to the subject, and those four lines are 
too precious to be lost. 





























A friend of mine at a very tender age composed 
some lines intended to express the feelings of 4 
bereaved mother when dwelling on the memory of 4 
lost child. I only remember two lines, but these are 
notable for the way in which the cumulative utter- 
ance of emotion is made to help out the metre— 


«“ And will he never more come back ? 
My little, little, little Jack!” 


I do not deny having personally perpetrated 8 
good deal of this sort of thing between the ages of 
six and—— Well, never mind about fixing epochs 
but the very early ones have mostly perished, and a 
large proportion of their immediate successors are 1D 
German. This it is to havea bilingual parentage. You 
can work off a lot of the vague aspirations - 
long-winded verbosities of youth in that admirab “ 
tongue. It is frightful to think of the lame sonne ; 
and jolting hexameters and wooden attempts 4 
ottava rima which—— but I suppose one was — 
ing, somehow, all the time. I remember & trag ay 
on the subject of Marcus Curtius, with a chorus } 
Vestal Virgins, and a grand stage-effect at the _ 
where, Curtius having thrown himself into 
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gulf in the Forum, the ghost of Romulus rises 
trom the place where the gulf has been and “orates” 
_happily not at great length. The real crux 
of this drama was, to me: How was Curtius to make 
up his mind that he was the most precious thing in 
Rome, without incurring the imputation of conceit? 
| really forget how I got over this—I think the 
modest hero’s scruples were overcome by the ex- 
jortations of the Flamen Dialis. Though, now I 
come to think of it, the latter must have been in a 
dilemma of another sort. It is a ticklish thing to 
show your appreciation of a man’s good qualities by 
encouraging him to commit suicide. 


But—to cease from egotism—our early stories 
are mostly as interesting as our first poems. I have 
only one specimen quotable just now, but it is a 
gm. It was written by a little girl—of eight, I 
believe, and was a highly moral tale of a little boy 
whose fault was greediness, and who over-ate 
himself at a Christmas party. The consequence and 
punishment of this piece of debauchery was a severe 
attack of scarlet fever on the following day, and he 
rapidly became worse. The sequel is told in 
dialogue form :— 


Mamma. Arthur, you are very ill. 


Arthur. Yes, mamma. 

Mamma. Arthur, do you know you are going to die ? 
Arthur. Yes, mamma. 

Mamme. Arthur, do you not think you had better say a 


raver ? 

But he had not time—he died ! 

Surely there is an antique, even /AZschylean sim- 
plicity about this method of bringing in the catas- 
trophe which most of us would do well to heed! 
Which reminds me of another catastrophe to a tale 
—not this time a very juvenile one. 


A friend of mine had written a story which 
appeared in a certain North British weekly. As that 
paper has long ceased to exist—at least, under its 
then form—I am not violating confidence by stating 
that its terms were 53. per column, and that the 
editor did not care for stories which exceeded the 
measure of six columns. Also, he liked to print the 
principal story on the middle page of the paper, so 
that the whole of it came under the eye at a glance. 
My friend's story had a tragic catastrophe, which 
did not occupy very much space in the telling, but, 
nevertheless, overlapped the appointed page, and 
would probably have run into a shilling or two on 
the other side—not to mention interfering with 
other copy. The editor remorselessly cut away the 
whole of the unfortunate hero’s dying moments and 
ne in their place, “The heroic soul had 
ed. 


The author was not pleased. Some people are so 
unreasonable, A. W 








REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS OF A PIONEER. 

(ares rrom a GermMAN WorxsHop. By F. Max Miller, 
K.M. New Edition. In 4 vols. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

W: cordially welcome these four volumes of 

“Chips from a German Workshop,” though in 
‘ome respects the “ Chips” are, with two very special 
exceptions, the best and most substantial work it has 
turned out. Professor Max Miiller has a wonder- 
fully susceptible intellect, and while an impression is 
tesh his imagination plays easily upon it; he works 
imself into a glowing enthusiasm concerning it, 
and weaves around it an airy fabric of illustrative 

tualogies, set off by etymologies that may be im- 

possible, but are always either entertaining or 

‘uggestive. The workshop may be a German's, but 

‘tere has seldom been anyone less like the typical 
tman workman than Professor Max Miiller. He is 

‘marvellous example of howa foreigner may use the 

oglish tongue with more fluency and elegance than 





express, 





even the ordinary cultivated native, and how a man 
trained in other than English conditions may be all 
the better qualified to stimulate and instruct the 
English mind when he speaks its own familiar 
language. It is now more than half a century since 
he began to act as a fertilising agency in what was 
then the rather arid field of English scholarship. His 
quick and sensitive intellect, so easily touched, so 
rapidly assimilative, had been moved on the philo- 
logical side by men like Burnouf, on the philo- 
sophical by Schelling, and on the religious by Bunsen. 
And this combination of masters saved him from 
falling into the detached specialism which has been 
the note of so many German workmen, and supplied 
the sort of co-ordinating idealism which has been 
the mark of all his work. He had thus the instincts 
and training of the scholar, and also, in a rarer 
degree, the genius of the popular expositor. He has 
both achieved and deserved fame, in spite of his great 
edition of the “* Rig-Veda,” as the latter rather than 
as the former. For this his native qualities, as well 
as his special training, eminently fitted him. He is 
a man of intuitions rather than of thought; he feels 
rather than reasons; he has insight rather than 
foresight, and can better perceive what is presented 
to him than patiently work out his single perceptions 
into a complete and ordered whole. The result is 
that his most successful has been what we may term 
not his ephemeral, but his occasional and incidental 
work—in a word, his “ Chips,” which really do him 
much more justice than either his Hibbert or his 
Gifford lectures, his “Science of Religion” or his 
“Science of Thought.” 

But these quick and sensitive and assimilative 
qualities of his mind made him, especially in the 
earlier part of his career, all the more stimulative 
a teacher. He was a kind of prophet of the dawn, 
while as yet it was dark—ic. he interpreted to the 
slow-paced English mind things especially touching 
language and religion which had never entered into 
its heart to conceive, but which had been exercising 
the higher ccholarship and the newer philosophy of 
both Germany and France. 

The essay on comparative mythology, which 
appeared in the second volume of the original edition 
of the “ Chips,” and re-appears in the fourth volume 
of this, will ever remain a classic ; a work that marks 
an important stage in the interpretation of mytho- 
logical beliefs and histories. The introduction to 
this edition was the preface to the first volume of the 
“Chips” in 1867, and appeared then to many asa sort 
of classical definition of the attitude of a Christian 
mind to ethnic religions. For the:e and other old 
friends in the volumes now before us, this present 
writer has a feeling of gratitude above what he can 
They call up memories of what happened to 
him more than a quarter of a century ago. He had 
then just begun to drop his plummet into the vasty 
deep, and had felt the awfulness and the inspiration of 
touching no bottom. In the course of studies of a 
very tentative kind into the conception of Deity 
as formulated by the Christian Church, he had been 
forced to ask whence it had come? what had been 
the main factors in its making? and he had been 
carried, to his surprise, into Greece even more than 
into Judea; yet the only leadership he had been able 
to find was in such voluminous and ponderous books 
as those of Cudworth. But one happy summer day 
he found, while on a visit to the library of his old 
university, at one and the same time Bunsen’s 
“God in History,” and Max Miiller’s two volumes of 
“Chips.” He carried them off with him, as he went 
away to spend a long holiday in a remote and quiet 
hamlet on the coast of Scotland; he studied them 
in the house and by the shore; they went with him 
as he sailed his boat in the haven under the hill, or 
as he climbed the hillitself, rested among the heather 
and breathed the air of the moorland. And at the 
end of that vacation he felt himself a new man, with 
a larger outlook, another mind, and a problem before 
him which he has never ceased to brood over, and 
hopes one day to make the attempt, in however 
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*ndifferent a fashion, to discuss and handle, though 
he cannot hope to solve. And to Max Miiller, who 
did so much for him in those early years, how can 
he cease to be grateful ? 

For these reasons the older essays in these 
volumes make an altogether peculiar appeal to us, 
and one, in a sense, quite apart from their literary 
and scientific merits. And perhaps because the 
earlier work signified at one time so much to us, we 
regretfully feel that the later work loses by what 
the earlier has gained, for by itself it bears the mark 
of a strange incompleteness. It is fragmentary, 
inchoate; a thing of gleams and intuitions, rather 
than of science and constructive thought. The pro- 
fessor here recognises indeed that he often repeats 
himself. But this is not peculiar to these volumes, 
for the repetition is less evident here than when his 
works are viewed as a whole. The circle of ideas is 
at no time extensive, though the expression and 
illustration are more varied ; but, taken as a whole, 
we may say that his work is more varied in name 
than different in substance, and, however vivid when 
read first, it soon tends to grow very tiresome and 
indeed provoking from too much iteration, and un- 
satisfactory from its inconclusive and unconcluded 
character when read much or often. This writer was 
once expressing to a late distinguished Oxonian his 
regret that Max Miiller had published so much that 
was mere réchauffé of old material, and the remark 
was capped by the incisive yet suggestive reply, 
* And, I suppose, in the much he has published there 
is not a little fiction.” But the fiction has often 
given more pleasure and awakened more interest 
than would sober and sedate fact. 

In the first of these volumes, which contains “the 
recent essays,” we find the old felicity and facility. 
He has much that he may well look back upon with 
pride both in the way of work accomplished and of 
stimulus given, if not to Oriental study, yet to the 
study of Oriental religions. And here we may grate- 
fully record our sense of one pre-eminent piece of work 
he has done—the “ Sacred Books of the East ”—which 
he projected and has edited with such consummate 
skill. If the true measure of a man’s power be not 
simply his own work but the work he causes to be 
done, then Max Miiller holds a very high place 
indeed among the contemporary forces of literary 
and scientific production. The second volume 
contains a number of interesting biographical 
essays and sketches, mostly those of personal 
friends. In the essay on Rimmohun Roy we 
find the curious blunder of “ William Bentham, 
the utilitarian philosopher,’ in the place of the 
familiar “Jeremy.” In the third volume we have 
a number of essays and papers on “language and 
literature.” Some of those on language, like the Rede 
lecture at Cambridge, are old and welcome friends, 
Those on literature interest us less whether in this 
or the first volume. Indeed, Professor Max Miiller 
as a literary critic is disappointing ; where his own 
imagination has less play, his failure is more obvious. 
The nearer he comes to our own time, the more con- 
ventional he grows in his judgments. This we feel 
specially true in such an essay as that on Goethe and 
Carlyle in the first volume, which seems to us not 
distinguished by insight into the mind and genius 
of either master. The man and his times must 
stand from our author at such a distance as to leave 
his fancy in the interpretation of them free play 
before he is able to do either them or himself full 
justice, especially in the way of making them as in- 
teresting as if they lived. In the fourth volume he 
deals with “ Mythology,” and though we have here 
many old friends, and all the more welcome that 
they are old, he, by his introductory criticism of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, strikes a distinctly resonant con- 
temporary note. We have in an earlier issue already 
dealt with the subject there discussed, and here 
need only remark that the essays strike us as having 
their old literary charm. We regret, indeed, that 
he has never woven his mythology into a complete 
comparative history of religion in India and in 





: a 
Greece. He has stopped short where the problen, 
become at once most intricate and most interesting 
The workers on the Vedic Age are now many; by 
it has become evident that there are larger question; 
at issue than were dreamed of five-and-twenty yea), 
ago. We are not so near now as we seemed then ty 
the unveiling of great mysteries. The mysteric, 
remain ; but one thing seems certain—however yy 
may read and interpret religions, religion is some. 
thing that abides. The unity of its essence is cop. 
cealed, but not destroyed, by the variety of jt, 
forms or the infinity of its manifestations. In ths 
days to come, when the obligations of the present ty 
the past are reckoned up, it is certain that when we 
have to estimate what is owed to the men who hay, 
stimulated our interest in man through interest jp 
his beliefs, it will then be gladly confessed tha 
the debt to Max Miiller is one of the least easily 
calculated. 



























THE FIRST HEADMISTRESS. 


Frances Mary Bess, Aanp Her Work For Epvcanrioy, 
By Annie M. Ridley. llustrated.) London : Longmans, 
Green & Co, 

THE work before us is less a memoir of the educatres 
than of the woman. We get but scanty informa. 
tion as to her methods, and have to construct her 
biography, and even the chronology of her life, out 
of a congeries of aspects and impressions. Pre. 
sumably, the authoress is writing, in the first place, 
for Miss Buss’s personal friends, and in the next for 
the old pupils, now numbering come thousands, of 
the great schools she founded, built up, and lavishly 
endowed, not only with large sums from her own 
earnings, but with the loving industry of a life. To 
such a public the leading facts of Miss Buss’s career 
and the ways of her schools are well known; and 
acting on the familiar principle “ everyone his own 
historian,’ Miss Ridley has left the rest of us to 
construct their account from the interesting and 
varied material she presents. 

The educational world into which Miss Buss came 
to work at the early age of fourteen had actually 
degenerated from that of the previous century. 
There were the stirrings of a new enthusiasm; but 
for the most part the schools were small and the 
teaching ludicrously bad. Sometimes it was pre 
tentious and superficial; more often it was super- 
ficial without pretence. There were many things 
which it was held unwomanly to know at all; and 
it was still more unwomanly to know anything 
very well. There were, of course, many brilliant 
exceptions; but one of the most brilliant of 
them declared in later life that the highest 
attainable aim in the teaching of girls is t 
produce “an intelligent ignorance.” In the vast 
majority of cases the ignorance was very far 
from intelligent, and the most elementary sub- 
jects were taught worst. Skilled teaching and 
reguiar method were very rare indeed; and 
public opinion, and especially maternal opinion, dis 
countenanced them altogether. There is no need to 
give illustrations; they can be found in “ Vanity 
Fair” or in Miss Cobbe’s autobiography, and, indeed, 
survive in real life to-day. But the impression left 
by a study of them is that those girls who escaped 
regular instruction under the old system had, 
the whole, a better chance of developing intelligen® 
—ignorant or otherwise—than those who did not. 

Miss Frances Buss, whom circumstances enable 
to become one of the chief agents of the reform, 
the daughter of an engraver, and came of an artistl¢ 
stock. A quick, bright child, who read all she could 
lay her hands on—including the proof-sheets of the 
books her father had to illustrate—she became 
teacher almost by accident. The needs of a growité 
family caused her mother to open a girls’ echoe 
in which she gave her help. At sixteen she ¥* 
sometimes in sole charge; at twenty-three she ¥# 
headmistress. The school then numbered - 
hundred ; two years after, it had doubled. She ha 
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—— 
sacrificed meanwhile, for family reasons and at the 
cost of severe suffering to herself, the prospect of a 
happy marriage. A few years carlier a few educa- 
tional reformers had founded Queen’s College in 
Harley Street. Thither, after a hard day’s work, 
the young headmistress trudged from Camden 
Town to the evening classes; and soon after her 
school expanded again. It moved into new premises, 
having become in 1849 the North London Collegiate 
school for Girls, modelled mainly on Queen’s College. 
For twenty years it developed, and in 1865 her 
name was so well known that she was invited, 
together with Miss Emily Davies, to give evidence 
before the Schools Inquiry Commission. Her testi- 
mony as to the extreme ignorance of the girls who 
came to her, and as to the possibility of teaching 
them, had very great weight with the Commission, 
and largely influenced the recognition of the rights 
of girls to a share in the reorganised endowments. 
But it was a hard struggle to secure a similar 
recognition from the public. In 1870 she made over 
her school to a body of trustees, retaining her post 
as headmistress. It need hardly be said that the 
work suffered, and that she suffered more. The 
trustees, with the best intentions, were amateurs 
directing an expert, with disastrous and irritating 
results. Funds were wanted; and the public, which 
gave Mr. Rogers sixty thousand pounds for boys’ 
education at one meeting, gave him but five thousand 
for that of girls in three months. Even that sum 
never fulfilled its purpose; for, as certain City 
charities presently became available for girls’ edu- 
cation, it was appropriated to buiid a hail for the City 
Middle-Class School! Miss Buss and her friends, after 
three years’ hard work, collected only seven hundred 
pounds; and one of her best helpers, Mrs. William 
Grey, then struck out an independent line. She 
founded the well-known Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, guaranteeing a five per cent. dividend. 
Though this movement was to some extent in com- 
petition with her own work, Miss Buss cordially co- 
operated, and its success everyone knows. The 
North London Collegiate School served, in con- 
junction in some degree with Cheltenham, as the 
archetype for the schools of the Company, and for a 
multitude of others, proprietary cr endowed, all 
over England. 

How Miss Buss vanquished her own difficulties, 
how she got £40,000 in all from the Brewers’ Com- 
pany—largely out of the price paid them for the 
site of St. Pancras Station—how the North London 
Collegiate School expanded and sent forth offshoots, 
and how its foundress helped to promote the founda- 
tion of Hitchin, of Girton and Newnham, the Cam- 
bridge Training College for Teachers, the Teachers’ 
Guild, and other educational enterprises, must be 
tead in—or picked out from—the fervid pages of 
ler friend. In particular, she pushed on the training 
of teachers, and it was for the benefit of her sub- 
ordinates that the first training classes at Queen's 
College were established. And it is very in- 
structive to see how the preconceived theories of 
experienced medical men and others as to the 
angers to the health of girls involved in their 

tter education were nullified in advance by 
ler precautions. It was Miss Buss who took care 
that her girls should not sit in her school in damp 
Clothes ; who developed a system of gymnastics and 
musical drill for them at a time when such things 
Were generally voted unladylike; who rigidly limited 

® work out of schocl even of such a prodigy as 
the mathematical genius Ellen Watson; who secured 
‘gular medical inspection by a lady doctor; who 
‘pt up varied interests in her boarding-house by 
‘ctures and school festivals and a multitude of out- 
‘ide recreations; and who all through her life as a 
“toolmistress was as warm-hearted, as genial, and 
% judicious and kindly with the girls who came 
rad her charge as the most persistent champion 
i Womanliness” could desire. She was a woman 

Many friends and many enthusiasms; she had the 
Ptgonal influence of an Arnold, combined with a 








geniality that headmasters must eschew; and that 
her girls were not unduly “kept under” may be 
seen from a quaint anecdote of a festival at her 
boarding- house, when “a friendly policeman,” 
attracted by the noise, looked in to know if he could 
render any assistance! And as another sign that 
she retained her feminine sympathies we may give 
another quotation. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., told her that 
her niece was going to her first “ grown-up” dance. 
“There are such pretty shoes nowadays for girls,” 
said Miss Buss, “ I do hope that you have got her some- 
thing very pretty. A girl's first dance comes onlyonce.” 

In short, this book will correct a great many 
persistent misapprehensions as to the nature of the 
modern education of girls. If Miss Ridley will only 
supply some sort of chronology and summary of 
events in the life of her heroine, she will save those 
who were not numbered among the band of Miss 
Buss’s friends and pupils a great deal of trouble in 
reading her next edition. 
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Book V. 
By John 


With Introduction, Notes 
Brown, B.A. London: 


“GILDERSLEEVE'S Latin Grammar” is now a classic 
of a quarter of a century—a considerable age, as 
modern school-books go, the first edition having 
appeared in 1867, and the second five years later. 
One of the features of this new edition is the im- 
provement in the syntax, due to Professor Lodge’s 
renewed study of Latin usage. Information is given 
on certain points not treated in other well-known 
grammars; we get a hint in §) 8 and 9 that the 
orthegraphy of classical Latin was not entirely 
phonetic, and the treatment of the reflexive pro- 
noun se and its adjective swus is wider and more 
reasonable. The formidable note on the biblio- 
graphy of Latin grammar proves, first, that no 
stone worth turning has been left unturned ; second, 
that Germany has practically the whole science 
to itself. We should be grateful to Professors 
Gildersleeve and Lodge, for the incorporation and 
classification of contributions to the various journals, 
such as the American Journal of Philology, must 
alone ba a Herculean task. It is a great comfort 
to English scholars that something like a standard 
Latin grammar, comprising the results of modern 
research, has gradually been built up; for the diffi- 
culties of the editor of Latin classics for school 
purposes have lately been considerable, as Madvig 
and Roby have clearly become inadequate, and 
particular grammars for particular schools (eg. the 
Eton Latin Grammar) do not deserve public support. 
Among the other merits of this book may be noticed 
the lucid arrangement of the Syntax under the 
three main heads of simple sentence, simple sen- 
tence expanded, and compound sentence. It is 
also well to include in a grammar sections on the 
arrangement cf words and clauses and figures of 
syntax and rhetoric. Tuese matters, it is true, 
are usually left to be treated discursively by the 
composition master, but there is every reason for 
codifying knowledge on these points when such 
exact and scientific rules—formulated mostly in 
Germany—can be given, and given in such a clear 
and masterly manner as in this book. Admirable 
and useful, too, is the section which draws up the 
more important rules of Latin Syntax in 158 points. 
In Latin versification we are glad to see such bug- 
bears as those unconscionable feet—the Pyrrhic, the 
four Epitrites, the Antispast, the two Pzeons, and 
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the Molossus—banished to the limbo of misguided 
antiquity. Finally, a book with a complete and 
exhaustive general index, with references to sections 
which always yield their information without the 
slightest coyness, cannot fail to be a blessing to 
scholars. The table of syntactical usage arranged 
under the names of authors is also valuable for 
literary purposes, and shows that the work 
thoroughly justifies itself, not only by its inde- 
pendent survey of comparative philology, but also 
by its fresh appreciation of Latin literature. 

In his “Story of neas” Mr. Allcroft has 
certainly hit upon a very happy notion in arranging 
translation in such a way that a boy may get some 
grasp of literary works as a whole. He maintains 
the interest of thé narrative by telling the story 
in English prose, and now and again, when the style 
or subject of the original is calculated to inspire, he 
allows the poet to speak in his own words. The 
reviewer has practised an alternative method, his 
plan being to relieve his class by translating long 
passages so az to keep interest from stagnating. 
But Mr. Allcroft’s plan is better than this, as it 
secures more easily the co-operation of the pupils, 
and allows them a better chance of refreshing their 
memory on forgotten points. To suit his plan the 
editor has put the events in chronological order, 
and, while selecting such passages as are typical 
and interesting, has aimed at graduating, as far 
as may be, the difficulties of translation. With 
such a wise and humane setting the horror often 
felt by schoolboys for those isolated, unintelligible, 
nauseous doses of Virgil should vanish for ever. 
To see a passage as a part of a related whole is more 
than half way to translating it. A capital intro- 
duction deals shortly with Virgil's life and work, 
the metre and prosody, gives some hints on trans- 
lating, and sketches the story of Troy. The hints 
on translating are good, but a trifle too general. 
The editor errs on the right side: he wants to be 
humane, and to avoid frightening by too systematic 
rules. But beginners require very precise and 
detailed assistance. The narrative and notes are 
sympathetic. It is a good book, and its keynote 
is its humaneness. 

We had been led by the editions of the “ Gallic 
War,” Books I. and IL, to expect notes that would 
be brief, accurate, and clear in expression, and we 
are not disappointed. The same plan is pursued as 
before—i.e. an introduction puts before the young 
scholar a life of Czar, an account of his “ Com- 
mentaries,” a section (somewhat irrelevant) on 
Roman books ani book-making, another on the 
Roman army in the time of Cvesar (illustrated by 
appropriate wood-cuts), and some more hints on 
translation from Latin into English. It is obvious, 
from the somewhat difficult style of this last section, 
that Mr. Brown does not address himself to beginners, 
and he doubtless has in mind the requirements of 
the junior Latin class at Glasgow University. His 
experience has enabled him to seize with sound 
judgment upon the salient differences between 
English and Latin idiom. We are happy to see, 
on the one hand, that the handy little map pasted 
into the cover is still present; and, on the other, 
that the sixteen pages on the compound sentence— 
of which we disapproved in the edition of Book L., 
as being more suitable for teachers than taught— 
do not appear in the book before us. 

Mr. Liddell’s “ Greek Unseens” is a carefully 
graded little selection of passages from good Greek 
writers from Herodotus to Lucian. The prose starts 
with short sentences, and as the pupil's pinions be- 
come stronger the flight is increased in length till 
we get short extracts, which, in turn, develop into 
paragraphs of from twelve to fourteen lines. The 
verse, largely (as is natural) selected from Euripides, 
is treated in the same way. A book of this sort can 
be judged adequately only after careful observation 
as to how it works in class; but we can commend 
_ handiness of a cheap yet clearly-printed little 
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ELEMENTARY PuysicaAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ralph § Ty, 
B.Se., F.G.S.A., of Cornell University. London: My. 
millan & Co. : 

Practical JnorGanic CHeMIstRy. By G.S. Tarpin, M4 
B.Se. London: Macmillan & Co. : 

PRINCIPLES OF METALLURGY. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. C. Edwards, of the Uy. 
versity of California. London: Macmillan & Co. 

ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL ayp 


By Arthur -H. Hions 


PRACTICAL By A. Humbo'dt Sexton. Londo: 
Black'e. 

EartH -Knowieper. <A Text-book of Elementary Physic. 
graphy. By W. Jerome Harrison and H. Rowland 


Wakefield. Part I. London: Blackie. 


In America the Committee of Ten has expressed 
itself that new text-books on physical geography 
are needed, and Mr. Tarr has set himself to fill the 
gap, though not quite in accordancs with the sug. 
gestions of the Ten. The illustrations, which go 
far to make the value of such a book as this, are 
numerous—there are some 300 diagrams, plates, and 
charts—and the labours of the compiler have not 
prevented the addition of much new matter. The 
three main divisions of the book deal with the air, 
the ocean, and the land. If the order of subjects 
and proportion of text allowed to various topics 
are not strictly according to general usage, the 
deviations made in proportion and selection are 
“the result of a well-matured plan.” Though the 
author lays no claim to originality, it should be said 
that he has made a judicious selection of matter 
from a very wide field, and that teachers will be 
duly grateful to him. For practical purposes the 
value of the volume is enhanced by the questions on 
the text and the suggestions to teachers, the latter 
device having already been adopted by Mr. H. 0. 
Arnold-Forster in “ This World of Ours.” 

Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a series of 
manuals for first-year courses in organised science 
schools. In elementary chemistry the theory has 
been treated by Sir Henry Roscoe and Professor 
Remsen, and the practical side has been entrusted to 
Mr. Turpin and others. After stating the apparatus 
required by the individual student and for general 
use by a class of not more than twenty-four students, 
the writer proceeds to describe in an unmistakably 
practical and thorough manner the various principles 
of his subject, and interesting applications of them. 
By the time we have digested twenty-one chapters 
on the various chemical substances, we are in & 
position to make a systematic examination of aD 
unknown mixture by making a preliminary examiua- 
tion, an examination for bases, and an examination 
for acids. Its thorough and workmanlike character 
is sure to recommend this book to the managers of 
science schools. ‘ 

Mr. Hiorns is a well-known authority on iron, 
steel, metallic alloys, and metallurgy in all its grades 
and branches. The work before us is an extension 
of a popular volume on elementary metallurgy, and 
treats of the principles and the most recent theories 
of the subject. It is a great service to abridge the 
new matter which is continually appearing in the 
scientific journals, and to bring together such in- 
formation in a convenient form for the use of busy 
students. After considering the physical properties 
of metals and the chemical principles involved in the 
various processes, Mr. Hiorns gives us a very valuable 
chapter on metallic alloys. A description of fluxes, 
slags, and refractory materials follows, and some 
very necessary remarks on the preparation of dif- 
ferent kinds of fuel. Chapters VIII. to XXV. give & 
detailed account of the working of iron, silver, gold, 
antimony, bismuth, and other metals. It is —— 
sary to praise the work of a practical authority like 
Mr. Hiorns. : a? 

Another manual of geometry! Is it needed: 
Apparently so, in the high schools of ——- 
Anyhow, Mr. Edwards's method is so good, =. 
and calculated to lead a pupil on his way with @ 
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———_ 
ninimum of confusion, that his book may well oust 
fom the market many of its predecessors in the 
ame field. We can endorse Mr. Edwards's claim: 
«Simplicity in wording and in demonstration have 
haen sought; numerous notes are added; leading 
thoughts, definitions, and methods are repeated so 
as to enforce them; the student is led, not driven; 
and he is encouraged to investigate and determine 
for himself.” The book is undoubtedly to be recom- 
mended fo. the simplicity and general excellence of 
its method, which must lead to independence of 
thought and the power of grappling quickly with 
problems in the right way. 

Mr. Sexton’s manual of “Inorganic Chemistry” 
has been made suitable for the London Matricu- 
ition examination by the addition of chapters on 
ertain non-metals not treated of in earlier editions. 
It is assumed that students are doing practical 
work in the laboratory concurrently with the read- 
ing of this book ; but, for the benefit of those whose 
chances of thus working are few, Part III. contains 
a series of experimental illustrations, the study of 
which will be as good a substitute as can be found. 

“Rarth-Knowledge” is certainly a very com- 
prehensive subject, and a text-book of 250 pages 
cannot possibly do anything more than exhibit in 
relation a few of the various branches of science 
included. The work before us is both simple and 
thorough, and, though not enriched with maps and 
charts, compares favourably with the more advanced 
University Extension Manual on the same subject 
by Dr. Mill. It is brought up to date according 
to the 95 Physiography Syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department. 





FICTION. 


Txt WoMAN IN THE Dark. By F. W. Robinson. In 
2 vols, London: Chatto & Windus. 

Woman's Forty. By Gemma Ferruggia. Translated from 
the Italian by Helen Zimmern. London: William Heine- 
mann, 


HerseRt VANLENNERT. By C. F. Keary. London: William 
Heinemann, 


We are glad to meet Mr. F. W. Robinson once 
nore in a field in which he has won many notable 
triumphs, from the days of “ Grandmother’s Money” 
onwards. “The Woman in the Dark” is a story of 
theold school. There are no “problems” in it, save 
the problem of how poor Mrs. Fairmouth met with her 
death, and of the share which her brother-in-law, 
the wicked Mr. Gladwell, had in bringing it about. 
All the love-making in the tale is honest and straight- 
forward, perhaps even a trifle prosaic. It is not of 
lve, indeed, but of crime, that Mr. Robinson writes 
in this story; and for those who like a good old- 
fshioned tale in which we have mystery and 
vickedness contrasted with simplicity and goodness, 
‘Tae Woman in the Dark” will be found a very 
‘ceptable piece of work. 

“For a man to criticise ‘ Woman's Folly’ would 
® to intrude into the mysteries of Ceres, or push 
winvited into the Pioneer Club.” So saith Mr. 
Hdmund Gosse, the editor of the series in which 
Woman's Folly” is published; and we confess 
tut We are inclined to agree with him. Miss or 
8, Ferruggia has produced an extremely powerful 
bees of work that makes an instant and abiding 
‘apression upon the reader, but the book is as 
Painful and depressing as it is powerful, and there 
“ certain passages in it which it would be difficult 

Cdaracterise without using stronger language 
wt Seems desirable. According to Mr. Gosse, 
’ oman's Folly”—which is distinctly a romance 

the New Woman—leaves George Egerton and 
“ me Sarah Grand “panting far behind,” and 
* more we are inclined to agree with Mr. Gosse, 
“ton éven the writers named have approached 
be va Ferruggia in the almost brutal directness of 
wile o28e in describing scenes which are ordin- 

Y left undescribed altogether. It is the story of 

‘isters she has to tell, and of their relations 








with men. They are the daughters of an Italian 
nobleman, and have spent their youth in seclu- 
sion in the family castle. But their knowledge 
of what may be called the seamy side of 
life, and their defiance of all conventions could 
hardly have been more pronounced if they had been 
reared in the most Bohemian circles of London or 
Paris. Daughter number one, Catarina by name, 
obediently marries to please her parents, and when 
she discovers that her husband, whose fleeting 
infidelities she considered of no consequence, had 
formed a real passion for another woman, she forth- 
with murders him. For some reason or other she 
escapes punishment for this crime, returns to her 
father’s castle after her acquittal, and lives there 
henceforth a prosperous gentlewoman. Daughter 
number two, Louisa by name, is the senior of 
Catarina. She had committed the unpardonable 
error of marrying a man beneath her in station, and 
had, in consequence, been disowned by her parents. 
The peasant she had married was as handsome as a 
young god, and we are given to understand that it 
was for this reason, and for no other, that the high- 
born Louisa had stooped to wed him. Presently she 
wearies of his merely physical attractions, and when 
he goes to America to look for work, she consoles 
herself during his absence with a young neighbour. 
A daughter is the fruit of her illicit amour, and 
before this daughter has grown into a woman she 
has become the most abandoned of her sex, with a 
lover hiding behind every tree. In the end the first 
of these lovers assassinates her, on finding her in the 
company of one of his rivals. This finishes the 
story of daughter number two. Daughter number 
three, Lorenza, is a woman of a different type. She 
has not the physical charms of her two sisters, 
nor has she a particle of their spirit. She is 
intensely devout, and would like to become a nun, 
were it not that she is half engaged to a selfish 
and narrow-minded bumpkin of the neighbourhood. 
This bumpkin, after the murder by Catarina of her 
husband, decides, not perhaps without justification, 
that the less he has to do with this precious family 
the better. He frankly tells Lorenza of his resolve 
to leave her, and the lady forthwith determines to 
become a nun. But before doing so, she gives a 
midnight rendezvous to her swain, and it is attended 
by what we are really constrained to describe, in the 
case of this remarkable sisterhood, as the usual 
circumstances. We do not think it necessary to say 
more about “ Woman’s Folly.” With all its ability, 
it is, as Mr. Gosse has admitted, beyond criticism. 
We do not know that we ever met with a novel 
containing so many faults as are to be found in Mr. 
Keary’s new story, called “ Herbert Vanlennert.” It 
has its good qualities, of which we shall speak 
presently ; but its faults are overpowering, both in 
numbers and in magnitude. To begin with, it is 
just twice as long as, in these days, any novel ought 
to be. No one can possibly be expected to read it 
all. Fortunately, however, it is a book in which 
skipping is easy, for a great part of its material 
consists of conversations on art, politics, literature, 
and metaphysics which have no relevancy to the 
story, and no special brilliancy to commend them to 
the reader. Next to its length, the defective con- 
struction of the tale is its most serious fault. By 
defective construction we do not merely mean the 
absence of plot, though that is conspicuous. We 
refer more specially to the rambling, confused, and 
inconsequential way in which the incidents are 
developed. Some things which happen in the course 
of the story are related with a plainness that is even 
greater than could be desired ; but other incidents, 
far more important, are never described at all, and 
we are left to find out that they must have happened 
by reasoning from their consequences backwards. 
Yet again, a fault of the book is the absolutely 
unnecessary element of nastiness which is im- 
ported into it. It is, perhaps, to Mr. Keary’s 


credit that he manages this element very clumsily. 
Indeed, we 


cannot conceive anything more 
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inartistic than the manner in which Mr. Keary 
thrusts his improper incidents under our very 
noses. It seems necessary to point out these glaring 
faults in “ Herbert Vanlennert,” because, taken as a 
whole, we think that the work has corresponding 
merits almost as great. That it is a most conscien- 
tious performance, into the production of which 
Mr. Keary has put all his strength, cannot be 
doubted. If the scope of the drama is somewhat 
beyond his strength, he still deserves credit for the 
courage and the sincerity with which he has 
attempted a difficult task. There is not a touch of 
Thackerayan lightness and swiftness of insight in 
“Herbert Vanlennert,” but it is clear that Thackeray 
has inspired the book, and its very faults are but 
the reply to Thackeray’s complaint—that he was 
never allowed to draw the full-length portrait of a 
man. Of the hero we can say with truth that he is 
Thackerayan in his infirmities : in other words, thathe 
is true to our modern manhood. The womenkind 
are admirable, always excepting the heroine, Kitty, 
who meets with a double misfortune, or who is,rather, 
the victim of double outrages so absolutely outside the 
regions of real life that they excite our laughter 
rather than our pity. Kitty’s father, Maynard, the 
painter, is an admirable portrait, strong, terrible, 
and convincing. There are minor characters whom 
it is a pleasure to have met, even though we en- 
counter them in the society of a multitude of tailor’s 
dummies. “Herbert Vanlennert,” as our readers 
will have gathered, is a very unequal book. It is not 
our business to strike the balance between its merits 
and its blemishes—both are great. Butit leads us to 
hope that Mr. Keary, who has already gained an 
honourable reputation in English letters, may yet do 
something that will satisfy the world and fulfil his 
own ambitions. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE article on the “ Reign of the Queen,” which 
opens the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review, is one of those necessary and forcible re- 
minders of the measure of our progress which serve 
as useful tonics against a seldom unfashionable pes- 
simism. It collects a number of striking facts which 
we are apt to overlook: e.g. that, in spite of a decline of 
four and a half millions in Ireland, the population of 
the whole United Kingdom has increased since the 
accession of her Majesty by thirteen millions— 
some 50 per cent.; that our Indian Empire 
alone has received an accession of territory 
larger than all Austria, cur South African Em- 
pire a similar accession as large as Germany; 
that the population of Canada has multiplied fivefold, 
and become intensely loyal; that the whole settle- 
ment of New Zealand and most of the real history of 
Australia fall within the same period ; that at home 
our dutiable articles, then 1,200, are now less than 
twelve; that the problems of the unemployed and 
of pauperism, bad as they are now, were far worse 
fifty years ago; and, of course, that sanitation, 
police, steam navigation, telegraphy, and a multitude 
of other modern improvements were in 1837 infantile 
or non-existent. As offsets, the author speaks—but 
optimistically—of the relatively harder struggle of 
the upper middle class and the alleged paucity of 
great men. A learned article on the Italian influences 
on English poetry up to the Restoration accounts 
for the phenomenon by the similarity of the conditions 
and spirit of Elizabethan England and the Italy of 
Dante and Petrarch. <A defence of English painting 
against French criticism contains some undeniably 
vigorous attacks on the contempt for “ subject” which 
till lately was a note of French painting. Now, how- 
ever, the author declares, French painting, except in 
landscape, is characterised by as much individualism 
and “subject” painting as English painting ever was. 
His article, like that on the “ Reign of the Queen,” is 
flattering to our patriotism. But what will our art 
critic say ? A very attractive and interesting account 
of Finland—scenery, people, language, and epic—may 





il 
possibly tempt visitors to a country which Offer, 
plenty of novelty. On its politics the author js jy, 
pessimistic tham one expects. One  wilits, 
article attacks the institution of war corregy. 
dence, except when under very stringent contr). 
the other deals comprehensively with Army j.. 
organisation, emphasising especially the need of 
developing the General Staff. A review of th, 
political and commercial situation in the East js 
depressingly narrow and limited as regards Turkey 
but makes some new points, and emphatically 
advocates an understanding between England anj 
Russia—both in the Far and in the Nearer East, 
There is also an interesting memoir of Henry Rees 
and three of the solid historico-literary artich, 
which are a speciality of the Edinburgh. But the 
number—if we except the article on painting, ang 
part of that on Asia—is not controversial, and calls 
for summary rather than criticism. 

The Quarterly Review, on the other hand, js 
largely controversial in character, and in one cas 
most regrettably so. We do not refer to the 
article on “The Educational Crisis,” which is ten. 
perate, free from most of the usual cant, and 
not more unfair than we expect the denomination. 
alists to be in the present unfortunate dispute, 
Nor do we refer to “ England’s Opportunity in 
Ireland”: this touches lightly on contentious 
topics, though the writer is hopeful of speedy 
concessions on the land and education questions, 
and even local government, and urges economic 
remedies for the ills of Ireland, such as a Board 
of Agriculture and Industry, light railways and 
afforestation, as well as a Viceroy from the Royal 
Family ; though he frankly confesses that, whatever 
is done, the Home Rule sentiment will continue fora 
time and perhaps increase. But we must emphatically 
condemn the lamentable outburst of. anti-Semitism, 
adorned with much curious learning and tinged with 
Christian Socialism—(fancy that in the Quarterly !)— 
which is entitled “The Modern Jew.” His rise, we 
gather, dates from Moses Mendelssohn ; and, while be 
might have formed one element in the harmony of 
Christian civilisation, he has declined the honour, 
and—thanks to the liberty, equality, and indi- 
vidualism introduced by the French Revolution— 
has had a chance, and taken it, of dominating 
Europe as financier, company-promoter, and capital: 
ist—or as the brain of the Socialist Opposition. 
We hope we are not to expect an anti-Semite 
section among English Conservatives, as among 
those of Austria, Germany, and France. For all 
his learning, the writer adopts Renan’s concep 
tion of Koheleth—better known as Ecclesiastes or the 
Preacher—which we had trusted died with Renan. 
And as to the persistent separateness of the modern 
Jew, what about the mixed marriages in Hungary 
which so exasperate the Clericals of the Dual Mon- 
archy? An article on “ Plant Names” contains much 
botanical and linguistic lore; one on Saladin looks 
hardly less attractive; and the sketch of Sir Henry 
Halford contains some good stories. The literary 
articles—on Pepys and on Lyly (of the “ Euphués ) 
—are lighter than those of which the Edinburgh 
makes a speciality: and the “ Art of Horsemanship 
—dealing largely with the haute école before it fell 
to be the padding of circus performances—is a0 
bit of social history. ; 

In the Scottish Review one naturally turns first 0 
all to Scottish articles. Of these, the most noticeable 
seems to be Mr. Calderwood’s “ Bagpipe Music, whic 
gives some facts interesting even to persons unre 
sponsive to the naticnal strains—for instance, t 
until 1830 the music was written exclusively 12 8 
notation of its own, anticipating the tonic sol 
system, of which three local varieties had ex!s 
shortly before. The historic pibroch, we learD, — 
necessarily become extinct, because it commemor = 
some striking event in clan life. And we _ 
that by adapting pibrochs as regimental — con 
the pipe-majors of Highland regiments are ~ of 
their best to spoil Highland music. <A biograp®Y 
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— 
Professor Blackie tends to rest his fame mainly on his 
translations, especially of Aischyius. There is also 
much attractive legend from the Inuer Hebrides, and 
an article on the history of St. Andrews. Of the 
non-Scottish articles we may notice “The State of 
Turkey,” by Major Conder, the explorer of Palestine 
_yery informing, but not enlightening us much as to 
the present problems—and Mr. Karl Blind’s “ Song of 
Egir,” explaining the A®gir-myths @ propos cf the 
German Emperor’s burst into song, and connecting 
them in an interesting way both with the “ Beowulf” 
and the Homeric conception of an ocean-river en- 
cmpassing the earth. On the whole, an excellent 
number. 

The English Historical Review contains two 
articles worth notice by those who are not professed 
historians. Mr. D. G. Hogarth deals with Nectanebo, 
the last of the Pharaohs, a nucleus for medizval 
legend and possibly an agent in the process of 
bringing Egypt into the life of the world by 
introducing Greek soldiers and settlers: the 
incidental remarks on this process are suggestive. 
And Professor F. W. Maitland —starting from 
a possible German parallel set forth recently 
by one Dr. Keutgen—suggests that the English 
“borough” may have originated as partof the military 
organisation of the kingdom. Its peculiar charac- 
teristics, he thinks, were originally conferred as 
privileges on places of importance in the system of 
national defence; then, of course, other places got 
similar privileges for other reasons. It need hardly 
besaid that anything written by Professor Maitland 
igsure to be readable by the “ general reader,” and 
we mean this as a compliment. 
























































GERMAN AND FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Oro’) GermaAN Metnop. (i) Frrst German Book. By Emil Otto, 
h.D,, and Franz Lange, Ph.D. 8th edition. (ii) German Con 
VERSATION-GRAMMAR. By thesame. (iii) MATERIALS For Trans- 
LATING ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Part I. Dr. E. Otto. ‘7th edition. 
Revised by Dr. J. Wright. London: D. Nutt. 

Trrontat Frexca GramMar. Ernest Weekley, M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A. London: W. B, Clive.—Tse Precepror’s Frencu READER. 
Emest Weekley, M.A. London: W. B. Clive.—Frencu UNsEENS, 
(0) For Upper Forms. (%) For Middle Forms. Eugtne Pellissier, 
M.A,, B.Sc., LL.B. London: Blackie & Son. 


Is teaching German it is certainly no easy matter to devise a 
proper via media between theory ard practice, between literary 
ad conversational exereises, between the employment of the pen 
ad that of the tongue. The mistakes to which the compilers 
ifgrammars are prone are legion. One has a fancy for formid- 
able lists of irregularities and exceptions; another crowds too 
uany principles into a lesson, and provides insufficient exercises 
'» thoroughly drive those principles home; and a third imagines 
® 1s imparting the real genius of a living language by putting 
‘gether a number of disconnected colloquial phrases, Otto’s 
nethod, we think, steers clear of mest of such errors, and is 
tainly much appreciated by the English and American public, 
though its originality and brightness is not so remarkable as 
tte publisher would have us believe. The “ First German Book ” 
in oye idea ; it enables the beginner to become familiar 
ne a ademeutal facts of accidence and syntax simply by 
Baylich. —. sentences for translation from German into 
a aie the logic of the grammar and translation into German 
tans. reserved for a later stage, when, having become 
“uiuar with the beggarly elements, the pupil is able to do 

“German Conversation Grammar,” which is based 
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neha ay “ Conversational Method.” This, of course, does 
that dae a the Principles are not logically explained, but only 
st nang on to apply them not only in writing, but 
tide a0 dn ed ~ a passage has been translated it is not put 
nade te ee wit but used in as many ways as possible and 
mbjectvatte up every particle of its value. Questioning on the 
tttine — must follow, and not only will the teacher's 
avers will sagen but his accent will be caught, and 
inten are e _— easier with a vocabulary to hand. All, 
bk and tolk - satisfied with bcing able to read a German 
eters eons “ ittle of the language. In order to write good 
lundly 1. h°sition must be assiduously practised, and it can 
“Verse One better than on the lines of Dr. Otto’s 
esary to =_ English passage has annexed to it notes 
ting, any Ber. = peculiar constructions, idiomatic expres- 
ended, —. ar meanings of words, and a vocabulary is 
this malin’ of ent of course, are given to the Grammar. 
ile, the ne teaching composition is simple, but, on the 
Tha «ost efficient we know. 

~~ 4utorial French Grammar” combines the “ Accidence ” 


















“Atterials,” 
is 











by Mr. Weekley, and “Syntax” by Mr. Weekley and Mr. 
Wyatt. French grammar is looked at through the eyes of 
the English student, an] consequently more stress is laid on 
the essential differences between English and Franch than is 
the case in the many grammars compiled by eminent French 
scholars. In the accidence a special feature has been made of 
the “clear presentment of tabular matter.” In the syntax, on 
eomparing with the “ Public School French Grammar ” 
(Hachette) we at once saw the value of the method of dis- 
tinguishing by smaller print rules which are not of fandamental 
importance. The work before us is much fuller, and yet, on 
the whole, clearer. 

Another volume published by the University Correspondence 
College, is also by Mr. Weekley, but belongs to a special series. 
The title “ The Preceptors’ Series,” is due, we suppose, to the 
attempt to adapt these manuals to the examination of the 
College of Preceptors, but, perhaps, the public may be warned 
that there is no closer connection than this, and that these 
books are not specially authorised by the examining body of 
Bloomsbury Square. The present book is a graduated series of 
interesting extracts on many subjects—literary, historical, and 
scientific. Careful notes accompany each extract, and in them 
all verbs are at first passed in full. As we proceed the notes 
becomes shorter. Tho vocabulary is printed in type which 
readily catches the eye. 

Equally varied in style and subject are the extracts from 
French authors given by Mr. Pellissier for translation at sight. 
In graduating, three principles have been kept in view— 
difficulty of vocabulary, of construction, and of literary render- 
ing. It is not assumed that all these passages will bo translated 
on paper; indeed, the practice of frequently translating at 
sight and viva voce, without the paraphernalia of notes and 
vocabularies, and apart from a too rigid insistence on exact 
literary equivalence, is most valuable, and tends to produce a 
fluency which is too often lamentably wanting in the French 
classes of secondary schools. The get-up of the book is as neat 
and handy as the contents are well-a:sorted. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE dramatic rise, triumph, and collapse within the brief space 
of a year of “ The Paris Commune of 1871” was unquestionably 
one of the most extraordinary episodes of modern times. There 
was room for a clear and impartial historical account of that 
wild outbreak against authority, and, on the whole, Mr. March 
has given a fairly adequate as well as an intelligible account of 
Paris under the Commune in the dark and disastrous months 
which followed the crowning defeat of Sedan and the surrender 
of Napoleon III, We can discover no evidence in the book 
that the author was either an eye-witness of the proceedings 
which he describes or that he possesses any special and hitherto 
unpublished sources of information. His book is, in fact, a 
compilation from official papers and from books bearing on tho 
subject by MM. Maxime du Camp, A. J. Dalstme, De la Brugére, 
G. le Francais, Albert Delpit, Jules Forni, Ernest Daudet, and 
other authors of more or less repute. It is a skilful, vigorous, 
though not a philosophic statement of facts and conclusions ; 
but if ever a new Carlyle arises, so painstaking a record will 
stand convenient to his hand. There is trath in the view that 
the Paris Commune of 1871 forced an object-lesson on every 
Court in Europe, and the significance of so terrible an outbreak 
of human passion is not likely to be dismissed as a matter of 
purely historical interest. Mr. March thinks rightly that it is 
impossible for anyone to understand all the currents of thought 
which helped to sweep the Commune into existence without 
taking into consideration the characteristics of the reign of 
Napoleon III., and therefore the book opens with a brief survey 
of the Imperial rule. He admits that the Emperor governed 
the French nation with firmness and tact, and dazzled the sen- 
timental feelings of a race peculiarly susceptible to display by 
the elaborate splendour of his Court. ‘He engaged in various 
wars with more or less success, and by this and other means 
consolidated and established his government. The development 
of socialistic and democratic ideas was restrained with a strong 
hand, though this feature of his régime did not prevent tho 
Emperor doing what, to his mind, constituted liberal things for 
the working classes, to whom, therefore, little indulgences 





* Tae History oF THE Parts Commune OF 1871. By Thomas March. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

SEARCHES INTO THE History OF THE GILLMAN Famity, By Alexander 
W. Gillman. Lllustrated, London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Year's Art, 1896, A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Compiled by 
A. C. R. Carter. Illustrated, London: J. 8, Virtue & Co. 

GLEANINGS From Patent Laws oF atti Covntrigs, By W. Lloyd 
Wise, J.P., F.R.G.S. First Portion. London, Paris and Meibourne : 
Cassell & Co, 

Tae WRECK OF THE ‘‘ WAGER,” AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES OF HER 
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accrued from time to time.” Silently but surely the Socialist 
propaganda, through clubs, assemblies, and journals, did its 
work, and the arbitrary rule which Napoleon had established 
began to be regarded both as an antiquated aad despotic form 
of government. The luxury and corruption of the Imperial 
Court embittered artisans and labourers who used their brains 
as well as their hands, and in the spring of 1870 Paris was ripe 
for revolt. Then came the supposed “insult” at Ems, which 
wounded to the quick the pride of the French people, so that 
war may be said to ba carried by acclamation, When disaster 
followed disaster to the French arms, the Emperor became the 
scapegoat; the Socialists were prompt to see and not less 
prompt to seize their opportunity, and the Paris Commune 
became an accomplished fact. It is interesting to learn that 
though most of the prominent actors in this revolutionary drama 
have passed away, Cluseret, Vaillent, Jourde, and Grousset are 
deputies at the present time in the French Chamber, whilst 
Rane and Rochefort are still journalists. General Trochu still 
lingers, though his life apparently hangs on a thread. There is 
a good map of Paris, divided into arrondissements, and a copious 
index, and these of course increase the value of the book as a 
practical work of reference. 

We noticed recently in these columns at considerable length 
a slim but attractive monograph on the Gillmans of Highgate. 
The interest of the volume centre] almost exclusively on that 
good physician and good Samaritan, Dr. James Gillman, who 
opened his door and with it his heart to that disconsolate and 
baffled poet and moralist, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, at a time 
when the troubled genius was sore let and hindered by his own 
weaknesses. The book gave a vivid and artless picture of 
Coleridge in his Highgate surroundings, and increased the sense 
cf indebtedness which all lovers of literature feel towards the 
worthy man who succoured in his hour of need one who has 
left a rich bequest of beauty and reflection to the world of 
thought. We have just received another book—about four 
times the size of the former—on “ The Gillman Family ” and 
its various branches in England, Ireland, America, and Belgium. 
The Gillmans of Highgate, with Coleridge at their heels, are 
embedded in the narrative, but we confess that we can discover 
no reason why we should feel anything more than the most 
languid interest in the fortunes of the widely-scattered, 
eminently respectab‘e, though scarcely distinguished, repre- 
sentatives of the rest of the tribe. 

There is at least one new feature about “The Year's Art” 
—the seventeenth annual issue of which has just reached us— 
and that is a vigorous and acute critical survey by Mr. George 
Moore of the picture galleries of last year. On the whole, Mr. 
Moore believes that 1895 showed signs of reversion to the early 
faith that beauty and mystery are indispensable in pictures. 
In this “rehabilitation of old belief” the Glasgow school has 
led the way, and Mr. Guthrie is its prophet. The year's 
architecture is also briefly discussed, with special reference to 
the last exhibition at the Royal Academy, by Mr. Heathcote 
Statham. As for the rest there is the usual succinct epitome of 
the progress of painting, sculpture, and architecture at home 
and abroad, besides a variety of useful papers filled with facts 
and statistics, either of technical or commercial significance. 
The portraits this year are of a number of contemporary lady- 
artists, and the frontispiece is a capital likeness of Mrs. A. L. 
Merritt, whose picture, ** Love Locked Out,” is the only work 
by a lady artist which has yet been purchased under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest. The closing pages of this admirable 
manual of reference contain a list of fine-art dealers and a 
directory of artists, which gives nearly six thousand artists. 

“ Gleanings from the Patent Laws of all Countries” is the 
title of the first instalment of what promises to be in its complete 
form a useful and, indeed, valuable book. Mr. Lloyd Wise 
speaks with the authority gained by more than thirty years’ 
experience as a patent agent, and he has brought together 
within a volume of modest compass a great deal of information 
concerning points of practice, area, population, fees, and the like, 
which cannot fail to be of service to men of inventive wit. The 
patent laws of twenty-two countries, ranging in alphabetical 
order from the Argentine Republic to the German Empire, are 
explained in the scope of two hundred pages, and the author 
proposes to treat the remaining nations of the world in a similar 
practical fashion. 

“The Wreck of the Wager,” one of the ships of Anson's 
Expedition in 1740 against the Spanish settlements of South 
America, was recounted long ago in a charming book by 
Admiral Byron—an excellent sailor, who had such a ati 
time at sea that he came to be known in the Navy as “ Foul- 
Weather Jack.” He was the grandfather of Lord Byron, and 
the latter drew hints from his narrative when he was writing 
“Don Juan.” There is alsoa well-known passage in Campbell's 
“Pleasures of Hope” descriptive of his adventurous career. 
The “ Wreck of the Wager” has just been added to Messrs. 

Blackie’s School and Home Library, and those who love the sea 
and tales of peril upon it ought not to neglect the volume. 

There is observation and humour in the clever sketches of 
life and character entitled “London Town.” We meet such 
representative people as the City man and the proof-reader, the 
costermonger and the draper's assistant, the bauk-clerk aud the 








a 
ticket-collector, the governess and the flower-girl, and a seo» . 
other familiar acquaintances,. These pen-and-ink portraits yay, 
it is true, in merit, but the majority of them adroitly catch the 
salient characteristics of typical frequenters of the crowjaj 
streets. Side by side with such personages are amusing dese;;, 
tions of the irritable man, the man that is in want of an idea 4), 
man of many engagements, the man who at once takes yoq jp, 
his confidence, and the man who is so exasperating]y accyrs, 
that easy-going people fly in terror from him. There js , 
frontispiece to the volume by Mr. Harry Farniss, but with , 
respect to the artist it is not half as diverting as the liter, 
sketches which follow. : 
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